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A Pleasant Way to Health 


No Special Diet—no drugs—no loss of time — 
just a glass of Sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


ENO'S This is 
‘FRUIT 


SALT’ 


BEFORE BREAKFAST. 


h 
TT the 
“ERUIT FRUIT POW 


natural way. 


This Well-known standard aperient gently stimulates the liver, the body’s filter. 

With this important organ working properly the blood becomes pure, the nerves 

normal, the impoverished tissues restored. Sound refreshing sleep, a clear 
brain, a hearty appetite, and a good digestion are sure to follow. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 


Look out 


for the 


A. J. WHITE 


74, JERMYN ST., 
ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 


GENTLEMEN’S HUNTING CAPS. 


| 
| 
} SILK HUNTING Also made up light for 
HATS. Harriers and Beagles, 
It is a revelation in the <¢ 


possibilities of thoroughly 
sound, scientific modern golf 
ball construction,and is far in 
advance of its 1913 brother 
in spite of the unprece- 
dented success of that ball. 


THE DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., 
MANOR MILLS, ASTON, BIRMINCH 
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DIRECTIONS FOR TAKING SIZE OF HEAD. 


Cut pieces of card or sticks for length and breadth, as 
shown in dotted lines. 


A PLEASANT. COOLING 
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SPORTING PICTURES. 


A CURIOUS FALL 
Photograph by Topical Press Agency 


A MODERN DIANA 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 
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THE START FOR THE GRAND NATIONAL 
Photograph by Topical Press Agency 


RETRIEVING A HARE OVER A WIRE FENCE 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 
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SPORTING PICTURES 


CROSS-COUNTRY CHAMPIONSHIP, THE SCRAMBLE OVER ONE OF THE FENCES 


TARPON FISHING. A HIGH JUMPER 
Photographs by Topical Press Agency 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Tue Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes to the value 
of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photograph or photographs 
sent in representing any sporting subject. Competitors may also send any 
photographs they have by them on two conditions: that they have been 
taken by the sender, and that they have never been previously published. 
A few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access to 
shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects: these will also be provided 
at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, 
polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt 
Meetings and Point-to-Point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of sending, 


the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all matters left entirely 
to the competitors. 


The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using anything of interest 
that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a prize. They also reserve 
to themselves the copyright in all photographs which shall receive a prize, 
and it is understood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


The result of the January Competition will be announced in the 
March issue. 


THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION. 

The prize in the November Competition has been divided among the 
following competitors :—Mr. Charles Breach, 1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne ; 
Mr. W. J. Abrey, 128, Hadlow Road, Tonbridge; Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, 
36, Harley Street, London, W.; Mr. C. E. Hancock, Rhyll, East Anstey, 
North Devon; Mr. E. Chodw:ck-Brown, Old House, Tiverton, North Devon ; 
Mr. F. MacDonnell, 91, Upper Rathmines, Dublin; Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, 
Hareston, Paignton, South Devon; Mr. P. S. Bradshaw, 17, Earl’s Court 
Square, London, S.W.; Miss Owen, Northcourt, Bickley; and Captain 
E.G. Sydenham, The Royal Warwickshire Regiment, Verdala Barracks, Malta. 


AMATEUR PRIZE COMPETITION 
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RUGBY FCOTBALL. EASTBOURNE COLLEGE V. CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, AT EASTBOURNE 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, 1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne 


WEST KENT HOUNDS DRAWING A COVERT 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, 128, Hadlow Road, Tonbridge 
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THE START OF A CAMEL RACE 
Photograph by Mr. K. M. Wearne, The Essex Regiment, Quetta, Baluchistan 


AN ARAB STEED 
Photograph by Drv. Adolphe Abrahams, 36, Harley Street, London, W. 


AMATEUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


CAPTAIN H. H. AMORY’S STAGHOUNDS CROSSING MOLLAND MOOR ON THE WAY TO A MEET AT 
CUZZICOMBE POST 


Photograph by Mr. C. E. Hancock, Rhyll, East Anstey, North Devon 


REGIMENTAL GYMNASTIC DISPLAY. TURNING A DOUBLE SOMERSAULT 
Photograph by Mr. E. Chodwick-Brcwn, Old House, Tiverton, N. Devon 
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RACE OF ARAB GIRLS AT THE WAD MEDANI, BLUE NILE SPORTS, SUDAN 
Photograph by Captain C. Taffary, Avab Battalion, Gadaref, Sudan 


100 NoT ouT 
MR. F. T. BIRCHAM, LATE R.H.A. ON CAPTAIN STACEY’S BOSBURY, LATE 3RD CHARGER, 14TH KING’S 
HUSSARS, AT ST. PIERRE, MONMOUTHSHIRE 
The united ages of horse and rider exceed the century, both were hunting regularly last season and have started again this year 


Photograph by Mrs. Stacey, St. Pierre, Chepstow 


AMATEUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


NATIVES OF MONTENEGRO FISHING 
Instead of using a rod and line or net these natives erect stumps of trees in the centre of a stream or river 
and shoot the fish from the vantage of their perch. They seldom miss their mark and rarely leave the river 
with fewer than six fish of an average weight of ro or 12 Ibs. 


Photograph by Mr. H. McIlroy, H.M.S. “Dublin,” Malta 


A MONGOL LADY PREPARING TO MOUNT 
The Mongol women ride astride and are quite as good riders as the men. 


Photograph by Mr. G. C. Binstead, Lieutenant, The Essex Regiment, British Legation, Pekin 
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A RICKSHA CARNIVAL AT DURBAN 
Photograph by Mr. T. G. Priest, StellasMount, Umbilo Road, Durban, Natal 


FISHING IN THE TOUNGA-BUDRAH, MYSORE, INDIA 
Photograph by Mrs. Staley, Ellerslie, Salcombe, South Devon 
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AMATEUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


JUMPING AT FAIRYHOUSE 
Photograph by Mr. F. MacDonnell, 91, Upper Rathmines, Dublin 


OPENING MEET OF THE BRITANNIA BEAGLES AT THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, DARTMOUTH 
Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 
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START FOR THE LETCCMBE NURSERY HANDiCAP, NEWBURY 


Photograph by Mr. P. S. Bradshaw, 17, Earl's Court Square, London, S.W. 


THE R.A. DRAGHOUNDS WITH THE MASTER, MR. E. L. TALBOT, R.H.A., ON THE WAY TO THE OPENING MEET 


Photograph by Miss Owen, Northcourt, Bickley 
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AMATEUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


FINISH OF THE PONY MAIDEN, MALTA RACING CLUB 
Photograph by Captain E. G. Sydenham, The Royal Warwickshire Regiment, Verdala Barracks, Malta 


A DAHABEEAH ON THE NILE 
Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, 36, Harley Street, London, W. 
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TONBRIDGE SCHOOL 'CROSS-COUNTRY RACE, SOON AFTER THE START 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, 128, Hadlow Road, Tonbridge 


THE RACE FOR THE GOVERNOR’S CUP, SINGAPORE AUTUMN MEETING 


Photograph by Mr. G. H. Cleaves, Blakan Mati, Singapore 
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SCHOOLING 


Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Rue Americaine, 155, Brussels 


lead 


““ ROCKETT,”’ A VETERAN OF THE R.A. DRAGHOUNDS, WOOLWICH 


Photograph by Mr. H. E. Irwin, 25, The Common, Woolwich 
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COVERTCOAT 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY THE EDITOR 


With Illustrations from Photographs by W. A. Rouch 


SOME BEFORE the ’Cross-country 
NOTABLE racing season is over it will be 
JUMPERS strange if we do not see Sir 

Charles Assheton-Smith’s dark 
green jacket and crimson cap well in 
front on various occasions, and some 
comments on the horses who are now 
carrying the colours may be of interest. 
More than twenty years ago Sir Charles, 
—long before he was known by that 
title—was extraordinarily keen about 
winning steeplechases and far beyond 
all others the Liverpool. One of my 
pleasantest memories in connection with 
the sport is Cloister’s National, when ! 
was the guest of Mr. Charles Duff as he 
then was, and so able to understand 
the gratification which that sensational 
victory afforded him. Prior to this year, 
1893, even 12 st. had never been carried 
successfully over the Aintree fences, and 
many people vowed that it was 


prohibitive. Cloister had 12st. 7lb., he 
led practically all the way and won by 
forty lengths ! How the judge estimated 
the distance it is difficult to understand ; 
but some figure had to be named, and 
from what I recollect of the finish 
the verdict was certainly not over- 
estimated. Nineteen years later Jerry M. 
won, carrying the same weight, decisively, 
though not by anything approaching to 
the Cloister margin; still, the half-a- 
dozen lengths by which Jerry M. scored 
were ample and they might have been 
increased had there been any object. 
As years have passed Sir Charles 
appears to have grown keener than ever, 
and again last season he gratified his 
ambition by taking the race a third time, 
now with Covertcoat. The pictures 
include these two Liverpool victors, 
Jerry M. and the brother of a previous 
good one in Covert Hack. These 
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brothers are ideally bred for ‘jumpers, 
sons of Hackler and Cinnamon. Covert- 
coat is an admirable specimen of a high- 
class ’chaser, though it would be undue 
flattery to rate him as in the same class 
with Jerry M. Covertcoat began last 
season by winning the Sandown Handi- 
cap Steeplechase, carrying only 11 st. 
21b., and with the same weight nearly 
three months later he ran second over 
the same course, beaten a head by Lord 
Suffolk’s General Fox, the winner giving 
2lb. This did not look at all like 


ROUND 17 
Mail, who finished second, is set down 
in the Turf guides as having “‘blundered.”’ 
Covertcoat was, in fact, the only one of 
the big field who escaped disaster. As 
a matter of detail I do not think that all 
the horses who are stated to have fallen 
actually did so; two or three refused ; 
but at any rate to all of them except the 
winner something happened. Perfectly 
ridden by P. Woodland Covertcoat had 
a smooth journey. He has not been out 
since, nor have I| visited my friend Mr. 
Robert Gore; but Sir Charles tells me 


JERRY M. 


National form, nor did his subsequent 
win at Hurst Park, where he took 
the Trial Handicap Steeplechase easily 
enough, but with only 11 st. on his back 
from a moderate field. He was an 
improving horse, however; his races 
had done him good, and he was well 
fancied at Liverpool, though he started 
at the substantial odds of 100 to 9, the 
same price being taken about Carsey, 
Highbridge, and Wavelet, Ballyhackle 
favourite at 5 to 1. Of the twenty-two 
starters just twenty fell, and one, Irish 


B 


that the horse has come on remarkably 
considering that he was a seven-year-old 
when he won. He has thickened and 
put on muscle, so that having shown his 
ability to jump the fences and stay the 
course he must have a capital chance 
next March; it having been decided 
that 12st. 7lb. is to be an inflexible 
top weight. 

Second to Covertcoat was the six-year- 
old Irish Mail, carrying only 2 Ib. less. 
than the winner. It is a little strange 
that in the Liverpool Trial Steeplechase: 
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at Sandown Park last February, when 
Covertcoat was second, Irish Mail should 
have been next to him, as in the 
Liverpool. This son of King’s Messenger 
and Betsy Shannon is a vear younger 
than Covertcoat; there are possibilities 
about him and he has passed into 
Sir Charles’ possession. Irish Mail seems 
to have been a much better animal 
than his friends at one time suspected. 
Flaxseed must be put down as dis- 
appointing. He is one of a family of 
brothers, sons of Hackler and Circe, all 


when he did in all probability he would 
have been added to Sir Charles’ stable ; 
I am told, however, that it will not stay 
the National course—an opinion which 
in common with everyone else I hope 
may prove incorrect, for it would be a 
grand thing if the Royal colours were 
carried victoriously in the great steeple- 
chase, as they were in the year 1900 by 
Ambush II. Flaxseed was expected to 
win the Becher Stakes at Liverpool last 
November, but he fell, and three days 
later, after a blunder at the water jump, 


IRISH MAIL 


of whom greatly distinguished them- 
selves. The best of them was Cackler, 
with whom Sir Charles won several of 
the races he loves to win, at Liverpool. 
Another was Old Fairyhouse, who as 
a five-year-old carried off the Grand 
Military Gold Cup at Sandown, amongst 
many other races; and a third was 
Flaxman, for whom King Edward gave 
2,000 guineas, the same price, it may be 
incidentally observed, as King George 
has given for Twelfth Lancer. If His 
Majesty had not bought this horse just 


if my memory serves, his bridle slipped 
and he had to be pulled up—an operation 
not easily accomplished in the circum- 
stances. He fell in the spring at Hurst 
Park, after winning a race at Newbury, 
and in the previous season won thrice ; 
but there was always a doubt about his 


staying the Liverpool course. Sir | 
Charles was so disgusted with the horse | 
after the second failure at Liverpool that | 
he gave him to Mr. Robert Gore. Wild | 
Aster was a comparatively recent | 
acquisition and has only run once for | 
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Sir Charles, in a selling race; one need 
not say much of him when we are 
discussing animals of such different 
character, but old Wild Aster, who 
was a three-year-old in 1904, contem- 
poraneously with St. Amant and John 
o’Gaunt, has won many races in his day, 
both in England and France. He began 
very humbly, in Selling Plates. Once 


he was sold for as little as 100 guineas, 
and once there was no bid for him; but 
he ran a dead heat for a £4,000 stake at 


November Handicap. Odds of 9 to 4 
were laid on Dalmatian at Hurst Park, 
but Lady Madcap won the race. With 
12st. 7lb. on her back she beat three 
and twenty others at Sandown in April, 
and would very likely have taken 
the Liverpool Hurdle Handicap shortly 
before had she not broken a blood vessel. 
Though Sir Charles is, of course, glad to 
win over hurdles, it is over a country that 
he chiefly delights to see his horses 
perform, and it may be hoped that 
Lady Madcap may distinguish herself in 


FLAXSEED 


coop ! Lady Madcap fis probably 
HURDLERS the best hurdler of her 
sex. She has also won a 
steeplechase—I do not remember more 
than one, but she has very seldom 
been brought out to jump a country— 
and she has fine speed, as she showed at 
Hurst Park last December in a ‘Welter 
Flat race. I am as a rule a constant 
follower of the dark green jacket ; 
on this occasion I could not believe that 
she would beat Mr. Louis Winans’ 
Dalmatian—who wour.d up the last flat 
race season by winning the Manchester 


steeplechases before she retires. She is 
nine years old in 1914. Two recent 
additions to the string, Red Damsel, a 
six-year-old daughter of Red Prince II. 
and Gay Lass, and George B, a seven- 
year-old son of Kosmos Bay and Eudora, 
I have not seen; indeed, I do not 
remember that either of them has run 
in England. Both have won races in 
Ireland and both sires have produced 
good jumpers. I am not including 
pictures of Minstrel Park or Fomelhault, 
not having room for them. The former, 
a son of Bushey Park and Minstrel Girl, 
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used to belong to Lord Marcus Beresford, 
for whom he won, I think, the first time 
he came out. But he has been somewhat 
disappointing, as has the son of 
Aquascutum and Florzella. This latter 


(Fomelhault) had some form on the flat. 
He won a race at Ascot in 1912, and 
though it was only a handicap, a certain 
prestige attaches to Ascot winners ; after- 
wards he won the £1,000 Bibury Cup, 
but he has not taken very kindly to 
hurdling, though he shows improvement. 


ROUND 23 
‘chasers in the history of the sport, so 
that Bernstein has everything to recom 
mend him. His first two efforts in 1912 
as a four-year-old were not successful, 
and probably not much hope was then 
entertained. For one he started at long 
odds, and the other time is not mentioned 
in the betting. He won a Maiden Hurdle 
Race at Hurst Park, however, in January, 
another at Newbury by half-a-dozen 
lengths, and then passed into the 
possession of Sir Charles, for whom he 


WILD ASTER 


In writing of Lady Madcap just now 
I spoke of her as probably the best “ of 
her sex’ in the business at which she 
chiefly shines, emphasising the question 
of sex because it is probable that the 
best young jumper in training is 
Bernstein. This is a son of St. Gris and 
Esthetic Anne. St. Gris was one of the 
two horses who beat Flying Fox during 
his brilliant career; the dam was a 
useful mare over hurdles and over a 
country, herself a daughter of Ascetic, 
one of the most successful sires of 


won the International Hurdle Handicap 
at Gatwick. He had.been schooled over 
fences, and was made a strong favourite 
for the National Hunt Juvenile ’Chase 
at Cheltenham. Though regarded as a 
remarkably safe jumper he here took off 
too far in front of a fence and came 
down. Last November with 11 st. 10 Ib. 
he cantered away with the hurdle race 
at Liverpool, giving 101b. to his six- 
year-old stable companion General’s 
Pride, who had been successful over the 
course. It will be strange indeed if there 
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is not a brilliant career before Bernstein. 
As he is only a five-year-old in 1914, and 
Sir Charles has Covertcoat and Irish 
Mail to represent him at Liverpool, 
Bernstein will probably not be sent but 
all going well with him there is at any 
rate great hope of his blossoming out 
into a Liverpool winner. 
* * * 
HUNTING AND Sometimes duty is a 
SOLDIERING pleasure, and it will 
assuredly be found so by 
every cavalryman who obtains “ Pink 


But the work has lost none of its fresh- 
ness. One object is to show the manifold 
ways in which the lessons of the hunting 
field may be applied to the campaign, 
a design well expressed in the introduc- 
tion by the former fine steeplechase rider 
—and winner—Lord Minto. He sketches 
the young officer bound for the meet. 
“As he gallops his hack to covert over 
the rolling uplands—if he has the true 
instinct of the soldier—he cannot but 
mutter to himself: ‘What splendid 
positions for troops!’ ‘By Jove, how 


LADY MADCAP 


and Scarlet; or Hunting as a School 
for Soldiering,” by Major General Sir 
E. A. H. Alderson, C.B. (Hodder and 
Stoughton) ; for it may be asserted that 
it is no less than the duty of soldiers to 
make themselves well acquainted with 
this valuable treatise, which will appeal 
no less forcibly to the hunting man. Some 
readers of this magazine have already 
made the acquaintance of portions of 
the book, which were published in these 
pages in January and February, 1900. 


I should like to hold that farm with its 
green glacis sloping gently to the brook!’”’ 
The pictures which the publishers have 
kindly allowed me to reproduce show 
how the same incidents may occur in 
the hunting field and the field of battle. 
Apart from soldiering, to the study of 
which the chapters are perhaps chiefly 
directed, I do not know a better book 
for teaching the young sportsman the 
things it is chiefly desirable that he 
should know when out with hounds; 
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and it may perhaps be added, reminding 
the sportsman of more mature years, 
for some people are a little apt to forget. 
But the General never loses sight of his 
profession. There is a significant story 
of a Guardsman in the Crimea “ who 
stood with his back to a heavy fire, 
daintily drawing on his white kid gloves, 
and saying to his somewhat shaken 
company, ‘ What’s the matter, men, 
what’s the matter?’ and they pulled 
themselves together.”’ 


not the horse who makes that noise, 
but the thoughtless person who will 
behave like a bird at the wrong time. 
“When hounds are drawing a covert 
do not talk, do not laugh; above all 
things, Aristocrats, Democrats, Whigs, 
Radicals, Tories, for heaven’s sake, do 
not whistle ; that whistling makes bitter 
confusion.”” Some of the hints as to 


stable treatment are much the same as 
those given in the ‘‘ Stable’ chapter of 
the Badminton Library 


“ Hunting ”” 


RED DAMSEL 


The book is full of useful wrinkles for 
riders of all descriptions, as, for instance, 
the advice how to get on a horse that 
will not stand still; indeed how to 
overcome most of the difficulties which 
arise. ““Some Rules of Advice as concerns 
Hunting ’’—there are seventeen of them 
—should be impressed upon all who 
go hunting, amateur or professional, for 
a few are meant for the huntsman and 
the whipper-in. The General’s chief 
abomination seems to be the whistler, 


volume, a chapter, I may add, which 
I wrote myself in conference with the 
late Duke of Beaufort. It would be 
impossible to recommend General 


Alderson’s work too highly. 
* * * 


* * 


AN INTERESTING For lovers of Natural 
ANIMAL History few more 
interesting books could 

have been produced than ‘‘ The Romance 
of the Newfoundland Caribou ”’ by Mr. 
A. A. Radcliffe Dugmore (Heinemann, 
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Bedford Street, Strand). Mr. Dugmore 
has spent nine seasons in Newfoundland 
with a view to studying the history of 
this creature, who, he believes has 
changed less than almost any other 
animal, in appearance and habits, for 
untold thousands of years. I am enabled 
by the kindness of my friend Mr. 
Heinemann to give three of the 
photographs which adorn Mr. Dugmore’s 
book, in taking which the author 


greatly, from 6 ft. 5in. to nearly 7 ft. 
may be accepted as about the mark, the 
doe some six inches shorter. In weight the 
caribou ranges from 300 lb. to 500 Ib., 
though one writer quoted talks of 
700 lb. A peculiarity about the beast 
is the curious noise his feet make, 
whether he is walking on hard ground 
or soft bog. Mr. Dugmore attributes 
this to some internal mechanism of the 
foot, though he has never yet been able 


GEORGE B, 


expended infinite pains and exhibited 
the most marvellous patience. The 
caribou has been known, according to 
Mr. J. G. Millais, who has also devoted 
years to these animals, to run to a 
height of 52 in., the doe being some five 
or six inches shorter. Mr. Dugmore 
himself has come across none of this 
size, and sets down the height of a good 
stag as between 46 and 49in. at the 
shoulder. In length the stag varies 


to determine whether this clicking occurs 
when the animals are trotting or 
galloping ; it is so loud that on a quiet 
day it can easily be heard fifty yards 
or more away. Annually the caribou 
migrates, towards the end of October the 
northern beasts coming south. They go 
by practically the same path year after 
year, and hunters wait for them to take 
toll. 

One strange thing about the caribou 
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is that sometimes they will take fright 
when there seems nothing to alarm them, 
and at other times, when attempts are 
made to frighten them, they merely 
exhibit curiosity. Concerning this Mr. 
Dugmore says on one occasion when a 
herd was advancing, “I hung a white 
handkerchief in such a way that it would 
blow freely directly over the path. 
Instead of causing alarm this simply 
aroused their curiosity, several 
herds, after watching intently for some 
time, deliberately walked towards it and 
actually passed it within a few feet, on 
their southward journey. Profiting by 
this experience I have frequently tried 
to attract them to where I was hiding 
by a similar device. But it has never 
proved successful. As the handkerchief 
failed to turn them from the lead, I took 
a tin and hung it on a stick, with a large 
nail dangling, so that with each gust ot 
wind it would make a noise; but even 
this did not disturb the persistent 
creatures, and they passed it by just as 
they had passed the blowing handker- 
chief, whereas if I had shown the top of 
my head, at a distance of two or three 
hundred yards they would have rushed 
away at full speed; at least that is what 
I have nearly always seen them do.” 
The great path of the migration is 
between Sandy River where it flows into 
Grand Lake and about fifteen or twenty 
miles to the east ; sometimes the stag 
leads, generally a doe comes first. Mr. 
Dugmore’s book is a large one and my 
space is limited, and I can only add 
the volume is one cordially to be 
recommended to all naturalists and 
sportsmen. 


* * * * * 


A GooD Another book to be read 
SPORTSMAN with real pleasure is quaintly 
called “Bar, Bat’ and 

Bit” (John Murray, Albemarle Street), 
the reminiscences and experiences of 
the Hon. Sir Edward Chandos Leigh, 
K.C.B., K.C., who had a distinguished 
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career at the Bar, having been Counsel 
to the Speaker amongst other offices, 
and who was equally well known as a 
cricketer and a rider to hounds. It is 
always gratifying to those of us who are 
devoted to sport to find that men who 
have made their names in the learned 
professions have made their marks also 
in the saddle and in the various pastimes. 
which we enjoy. Sir Edward tells us of 
Mr. Charles Neate, Senior Fellow of 
Oriel, a great classical scholar, who once 
gained the prize for an essay in French 
given by the French Academy, beating 
all the Frenchmen in their own language. 
This Don not only went out hunting but 
rode at the Aylesbury Steeplechases 
when he was over fifty. One of Sir 
Edward’s chapters is devoted to Cricket 
and Cricketers. He was playing as long 
ago as 1848, on one occasion with Alfred 
Mynn, W. Clark, Hillyer and Felix, the 
last named being the only one of the 
eleven who did not wear a tall hat. Of 
course Mr. Robert Grimston, who did so 
much for Harrow cricket, comes into 
the story. ‘‘ At Canterbury Grimston 
had an idea that he was the master of 
Alfred Mynn’s bowling, but he never 
could play a certain clergyman whose 
name was Fagge, so he went in with 
two bats, one to play Mynn’s bowling, 
the other Fagge’s. When he faced Fagge, 
Fagge bowled him out at once. He came 
back to the tent, threw down his cap and 
both bats, and said in my hearing, 
‘I wish old Fagge was dead!’ Then 
he scratched his head and said, ‘ That’s 
uncharitable. I wish he was made a 
Bishop, then he wouldn’t play again.’ ”’ 
It was only by an accident, the fact 
that he had arranged to wait and take 
part in a one-day match in England, that 
he was not killed in the awful Abergele 
accident which occured in 1868. In 
consequence of waiting for this match, 
Lord Hyde, Lord Downe, O. Mordaunt, 
E. W. Tritton, C. F. Buller, J. F. Horner 
and himself were not passengers by the 
train the occupants of which were 
so horribly smashed and burned. 
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There is a good story of a hunt with 
the Pytchley when he rode a well-known 
horse called Limner, belonging to John 
Bennett. ‘“‘ We were riding hard over 
the cream of the Pytchley country when 
I came to a rather formidable fence, with 
a ditch on the take-off side, a stiff hedge, 
and, as I saw with horror when in the 
air, some hurdles placed about two yards 
from the hedge. With a crash I went 
over the hurdles, when I heard a voice 
behind me say, ‘ Thank you, sir. I don’t 
know who you are, riding John Bennett’s 
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the horse. When the train arrived at 
Reading, a stranger in the same com- 
partment shouted to the guard, ‘ Here, 
guard, is half-a-crown for you to keep 
the train while I send a telegram.’ 
When Mr. Payne arrived at Tattersall’s 
he found the horse had already been 
backed heavily ; he was forestalled and 
the animal was at short odds. On 
enquiring the reason, he found that a 
telegram had arrived an hour before 
from Reading.”” The book is illustrated 
by a few photographs, one of the Old 


BERNSTEIN 


Limner, but all the same I’m much 
obliged!’ The spokesman was the 
famous George Whyte Melville, who I 
think was one of the most popular men 
I ever knew ; both as a prose writer and 
a poet he will long be remembered.” 
There is a good racing story, too, which 
I must not leave out. “ Mr. Payne was 
travelling up to London and began 
talking in the railway carriage of a 
wonderful trial he had just seen, and 
said he was going up to London to back 


Stagers at Canterbury, but the names 
as printed have evidently escaped Sir 


Edward’s attention. “ Quintin Tuip”’ 
should, of course, be ‘‘ Quintin Twiss,”’ 
and “ Sir H. Pole Bathe ” “ Sir Henry de 
Bathe.” 


* * * * * 
BOXING There are several other books 


a) I should have liked to notice 
had space allowed, but I must not neglect 
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a word of commendation for ‘The 
Complete Amateur Boxer” (Methuen, 
Essex Street, Strand) by Mr. J. G. Bohun 
Lynch, formerly Captain of the Oxford 
University Boxing Club. This is the 
eighteenth volume of Messrs. Methuen’s 
“Complete” Series, the authors of 
which have for the most part been 
very judiciously chosen. Mr. Lynch 
not only knows his subject, but writes 


‘““MY NEXT VISITORS APPEARED—A DOE AND A FAWN THIS TIME ; 
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which one of them the seeker after some 
sort of information may not wish to refer. 
There is no more indispensable volume 
published. ‘‘ The Englishwoman’s Year 
Book ”’ is a less satisfactory publication 
as it is compiled on one-sided principles. 
Several pages come under the head of 
“Women’s Suffrage,” but though the 
“ Anti-Socialists’ Union ”’ and the “‘Anti- 
Vivisectionists’ Societies’ are found in 


THE FINEST PAIR I HAVE EVER 


. THIS DOE WAS NEARLY AS FINELY BUILT AS A WAPITI, AND THE FAWN WAS A PICTURE 


OF GRACE AND BEAUTY, A PERFECT HARMONY OF SOFT GREY TONES 2 


Reproduced from “ The Romance of the Newfoundland Caribou”’ by kind per 


in a style which renders instructive 


details readily comprehensible. There 

are few points upon which he does not 

touch, and all he has to say will we are 

sure commend itself to the experienced 
critic. 

* * * * * 

SOME The issue of the 1914 

YEAR BOOKS “Who’s Who” must be 

noted. It extends now 

to 2,314 pages, and there is no saying to 


of the publisher, Mr. William Heinemann. 


the Index, there is nothing about ‘‘Anti- 
Suffrage.’ So far as can be ascertained 
an overwhelming majority, not only of 
men but of the other sex—tor so it 
remains in spite ot all attempts to ignore 
the circumstance—are bitterly opposed to 
the idea ot the extension of the suffrage 
to women, and a book which seems to 
ignore this fact is a partisan production 
of little value. The ‘ Writers’ and 
Artists’ Year Book” fulfils a_ highly 
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useful purpose, for it is likely to be of 
considerable service to those for whom 
it is prepared, writers and artists who 
are seeking a home for their work. 


* * * * * 


THE CONTENTS We start the New Year 

with another varied 
number. Multitudes of people now take 
part in Winter Sports, and they will 
doubtless be interested in what Mr. Edgar 


cannot be neglected, and Mr. F. A. M. 
Webster, L.A.C., Founder and Hon. 
Secretary of the Amateur Field Events 
Association, deals with “‘ The Jumps,” 
supplying much practical advice. Both 
the stories take us to the hunting field ; 
N. K. Robertson’s “ Raising the Wind” 
shows in what a curious way an Irish pack 
of hounds was financed ; Miss Elisabeth 
Eaton in “ The Repentance of John 
Billington ” urges an effective plea for 


A STAND IN THE WOODS 


Beard has to say about “ Ski-ing.”’ Golf 
appeals to an increasing host, and Mr. 
Harold H. Hilton, winner of many 
Amateur Championships, describes inci- 
dents which occurred in several of those 
in which he took part—chiefly, for 
reasons he gives, those in which he did 
so unsuccessfully. We have finished Mr. 
Hjertberg’s series of Athletic Training, 
but with the Berlin celebration of the 
Olympic Games approaching, of course, 
the subject of various competitions 


the taking down of wire, that curse of 
modern sport. Dr. Charles Holder, the 
famous American fisherman, whose lately 
published book has been so successful, 
tells us of some “Real Monsters of the 
Deep,” creatures the existence of which 
probably very few readers have ever im- 
agined. The angler is instructed by an 
unrivalled authority, Mr. William Macleay, 
whose name will be well known to many 
visitors to Scotland, in the details of the 
“Spey Cast.” In ‘Angus: A Gillie,” 


ASIN 
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will be found a sympathetic sketch of a 
type with which some visitors to Scot- 
land may be acquainted. The Natural 
History paper is by that keen observer 
Miss Mary G. S. Best, “ Bird Watching 
on Bog and Foreshore,” and as this is 
the season of the wildfowler, some 
shooting reminiscences are given by Mr. 
Sydney H. Smith. ‘“ Tales about Dogs”’ 
have an interest of their own, and Mr. 
Owen Jones reproduces some particularly 
quaint ones, several concerned with dogs 
who have belonged to famous men. The 


Rev. P. H. Ditchfield has been wandermg 
in different directions to examine notable 
“Houses that are Changing their 
Owners.”” We have not gone much 
abroad in this number, but Captain 
H. C. O. C. Prittie gives an account of 
“Snipe Shooting in Egypt” which 
should be useful to visitors to the land 
of the Pharaohs who are in search of a 
little sport, and Mr. W. H. Ogilvie 
depicts ‘“‘ The Bushman as a Practical 
Joker.” ‘‘ Motor Notes” and Ladies’ 
Pages’ are matters of course. 


KITZBUHEL 


SKI-TOURING 


BY EDGAR BEARD 


With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 


“Now for our mountain sport: up to yon hill, 
Your legs are young; I'll tread these flats. 
Consider, 
When you above perceive me like a crow, 
That it is a place which lessens, and sets off. 
And you may then revolve what tales I have 


told you.” 
—Cymbeline. 


For the man who goes to the Alps at 
Christmas, there are certain advantages 
in settling at a popular centre: it is 
perhaps the best course. The unsettled 
weather of the early part of the year, 
the intense cold and the short period 
of daylight make long tours impossible, 
and the comfort and society of a good 
hotel are appreciated. But with the 
coming of the longer days the balance 
alters; the gain in comfort no longer 
equals the loss in other things, and if 
you wish full value from your sport 
you must now wander on from day to 
day. Then each morning brings the 


Cc 


anticipation of the new country to be 
traversed, each afternoon the views of a 
new valley, each evening the comforts 
or discomforts of a new haven of rest. 
You are no longer a mere ski-runner ; 
you are a traveller, a passing actor in 
the village life. And when it is all over, 
your map will be no mere recorder of 
routes and tours, but a vivid picture 
book of pleasant memories. 

“To me, the most enjoyable of all 
forms of ski-ing is the crossing of passes,”’ 
Mr. Arnold Lunn writes in his excellent 
book on “ Ski-ing.” “This is the 
simplest and most primitive use of the 
ski. It is in harmony with the original 
employment of a ski as a help to 
communication between snowbound 
valleys. And no man who is a traveller 
at heart will be content with the life 
of big hotels.” 

The actual sport is the least factor 
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in ski-touring. The swirl of the descent 
and the joy of the well-executed swing 
are only part of the story. The planning 
and work of the tour bring also their 
pleasure, and there is great satisfaction, 
in the correct reading of the map. 
Here we must hug the stream to avoid 
the heavy woods of the hillside. Higher 
up we must cross to the further bank ; 
on one side a jutting bluff of rock bars 
progress. No bridge is marked on the 
map, but a black dot denotes the 
situation of a hay chalet, and the mother 
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now things are different. A snowstorm 
has started and the flying flakes hide 
everything. The compass is consulted 
in addition to the map, and by the 
junction of three streams the foot of 
our ridge is found. Skins are strapped 
on and the ascent begun. 

There is a strange silence in the snow- 
storm, broken only by the quiet slither 
of the ski. It is warm also, and coats are 


unbuttoned and gloves discarded ; but 
the steady work of track-making goes 
on. The ridge falls steeply and no tree 


AN ENGLISH TOURING PARTY READY TO START 


wit of the leader tells him that near 
the chalet he must look for the bridge. 
But it is in the upper reaches of the 
valley that map-reading becomes difficult. 
On the evening before, kind friends 
gave good advice and marked our map 
with pencil. ‘‘ Lawinenhang’”’ was the 
word they used with strict injunctions 
to avoid it. A ridge between two 
gullies should be our course. When 
shown to us in the cosy “Stube” of 
the inn, the route seemed easy to find ; 


or rock breaks its whiteness. Before 
we marched one behind the other, now 
an interval of ten yards separates each 
man, and two of the party have loosened 
their bindings. There is really little 
danger from an avalanche—the under- 
lying snow is firm—but it is well to be 
prepared. 

At last the ridge opens out into a 
broad slope and a breeze blows in our 
faces. 


and a V-shaped gap appears in the | 


The snowfall thins and stops, | 


| 
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mountain wall. It is the door of the 
pass. Some hundred yards before it a 
chalet lies buried in the snow, and here 
we halt. The rucksacks are unpacked ; 
the little aluminium cooker is set up 
and tea is brewed with melted snow. 
These aluminium cookers are handy 
things. Weighing but two pounds 


with refill of spirit and cups, they make 
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is better, fried bacon and eggs, with 
hot tea, or a sodden roll with cold 
sausage ? When the meal is over a 
damaged binding is repaired, the sealskins 
are unstrapped and soon the journey is 
resumed on plain ski. 

Framed by the walls of the pass we 
now look down into a new country. 
Behind in the valley we are leaving 


ON THE VERANDAH OF THE BURIED CHALET 


one independent of inns for food. 
Usually I carry a half-dozen fresh eggs 
in the pan of the cooker, and find that 
they travel well if packed with paper. 
On short day trips the cooker is of course 
an encumbrance, but on a long tour it 
is well worth having, especially when the 
weight of the touring kit can be dis- 
tributed among four persons. For which 


C2 


heavy clouds hide the landscape ; in 
front, the scene is bathed in sunshine. 
Before it was a mere name, and even 
now it is but an Alpine valley, bounded 
by peaks and firwoods, with a village 
at its head. But it is really more: we 
stand in Bavaria and before us lies 
Tirol. There by the church must be 
the inn, our quarters for the night, and 
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the long winding valley is our route for 
to-morrow. We study it carefully and 
start the descent. 

By two posts we cross the frontier 
and call at the first house, which, isolated 
from the rest, stands high-up on the hill- 
side. It is “the Customs,” but no 
awkward questions are asked. Instead a 
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The inn “ Stube ” is the great meeting 
place of the village. We have supped at a 
side table and have now lighted our 
pipes. Round the large table sit the 
village notabilities, big keen-eyed men, 
each with his Bierkrug before him and a 
long bent Tiroler pipe in his mouth. 
The most important is the village 


g 


THE MID-DAY HALT 


cheery-faced damsel hands out a jug 
of Gliihwein, the answer to our remark 
that it was cold. Near the village we 
meet a youngster on home-made ski. 
He greets us “ Ski Heil!” and passes by. 
Slowly we clatter through the village 
street and by the inn take off our ski. 


gendarme, in a swagger uniform and 
with his sword by his side. ‘‘ Ja wohl!” 
he is also a ski-runner and uses the 
Bilgeri binding, and the inevitable dis- 
cussion starts. 

Two German runners in the long blue 
trousers and yellow leather waistcoats, 
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which they love, sit at the foot of the close of that day and we learnt that 
table, and eagerly join in the Beauty is found not only at home, but 
discussion. With us they uphold also ina village of the Alps. 

Norwegian ski and bindings, but the Such is ski-touring, but to appreciate 


THE WOODS IN WINTER 


Austrian will not be convinced. Happily, its charm and variety you must play 
the tuning of a guitar causes an the game yourself. The weather is a 
interruption and the evening ends in companion who is always with us, and 
peace. An impromptu dance was the you do well to take him in his golden 
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moods. December and the first weeks 
of January are too unsettled and cold 
for long expeditions. February and the 
early half of March is the ideal time. 
Then the snow and weather are at their 
best and the avalanche danger is least 
evident. And April is not too late, 


provided the proper district be chosen. 
In April the snow has left the lower 
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but in the middle of the day affording 
good running with well-waxed ski. The 
avalanche danger is also very evident 
by this time and special precaution 
should always be taken. Yet I love 
the April ski-running. For if the snow 
be bad, one lights a pipe and browns in 
the sunshine. And what more can one 
wish for ? 


IN THE BAVARIAN ALPS 


valleys where the ski must then be 
carried. But the longer days, the perfect 
sunshine, and the budding vegetation 
are sufficient compensation. True, the 
April snow must be understood. It is 
the “ Frihlingsschnee’’ of the Alps, 
brick-hard in the morning and evening, 


There is a great temptation to return 
each year to districts we already know, 
but it should be avoided. For the great 
charm of ski-touring lies in the 
exploration of new country. Good 
touring ground can be found in many 
parts—in the Oberland west of the 
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Gemmi,* in the Grisons and in the 
many districts noted in the ski-ing 
year-books. While the wanderer in 
Norway will find much information in 
Mr. Fulton’s book, “ With Ski in 
Norway and Lapland.” The Bavarian 
Alps,t the Arlberg and Tirolf are 
practically the preserve of the German 
and Austrian  ski-runners; the 
Englishman is seldom seen. Yet good 
snow may be found by Ziirs and St. 
Christoph in the beginning of May. 


ski-runner is not so bad as he is painted. 
Undoubtedly he has a great contempt 
for evening dress and British — ski- 
running. But treat him as a fellow 
sportsman, acknowledge his superiority 
in the sport and you will find him only 
too ready to help and advise you. 
The cheapness of those latter resorts 
will surprise those accustomed to 
Switzerland ; six marks or kronen 
per day is the usual rate. And their 
seeming inaccessibility is really an 


IN THE TIROL 


The Arlberg is the district which roused 
the admiration of the Norwegian 
competitors who visited the Continental 
meetings in the winter of 1912, and 
Nansen himself spent three weeks there 
in the March of that year. 

I may here say that the Continental 


advantage to the ‘‘ nomad ”’ who carries . 
his “all” in his rucksack. 


II. 


“Do you know the world’s white roof tree—do 
you know the windy rift 
Where the baffling mountain-eddies chop and 
change ?” Kipling. 


* A.S.C. Guide to the Bernese Oberland, Part I. 2/2 post free. 
Skifiihrer dey Academischen Skiclub Miinchen fiiy das Bayerische Hochland und angrenzende 


Gebiete. 2/-, post free. 
t Ski Touren in den Ost Alpen. 6/6, post free. 


Also, Schitouven um Kitzbiihel Ski-und Winter/tihver durch die Miinstertaler Alpen. 


Schifahrten 


im stidlichen Schwarzwald. Skitahrten in den Oberstdorfer Bergen. 
All from Richardson & Wroughton, 1, Mitre Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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‘The ideal tour should lead from west 
to east, for on the northern and eastern 
faces will be found the best snow for 
the descent. It is true that these slopes 
are often steep and that the slopes 
which face south and west are smoother 
and fall more gradually. But I hold 
that good snow on bad ground is prefer- 
able to bad snow on good ground. In 


April this rule may be disregarded, and 
if the precaution be taken to avoid 
avalanche ground the snow which gives 
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“ski-ing stands sorely in need of a 
conscious mountaineering responsibility.” 

Touring is a different thing from the 
play on the practise ground. It is a 
game in which Nature is so often your 
opponent. 

When the party have lost their 
bearings in bad weather they are wise 
if they retrace their track till they come 
to a guiding landmark. It need not be 
visual ; it may be an echo or even the 
wind current froma pass. But landmarks 


ON THE HEIGHTS 


the best running will often be found 
on the southern slopes. 

The strength of the party should not 
be less than three and the leader should 
be a mountaineer. Not that a 
mountaineer has any special knowledge 
of ski-running, but because his climbing 
has taught him certain facts. He knows 
that it pays to start early and to go slow 
and sure; that a reserve of food and of 
strength is of importance, and that 
snow may be dangerous as well as 
“cussed.” As Mr. Rickmers says, 


are rare on wastes of snow, and then 
compass and map and clear thinking 
are the only resource. To wander 
on in blind ignorance of route or 
direction is more than futile; to send 
a unit of the party ahead to explore 
is even worse. For under s.ch circum- 
stances they must always keep together. 

The disaster in Norway last Easter 
was due to a disregard of this precaution. 
And when a lady is one of your com- 
panions the rule should never be for- 
gotten. Some years ago we were 
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delayed by a broken binding; while 
descending over difficult ground in the 
dusk we came upon two figures lying in 
the snow. They were two girls, too 
tired to rise and almost incapable of 
ski-ing any further. The men of their 
party, with really criminal carelessness, 
had left them and were some two 
thousand feet below. It was rather late 
when we reached the valley. 

The worst snow is not that which 
is hard and frozen, but the wet and heavy 


distance of the hotel. Every ski-runner 
whether he ventures into the mountains 
or not, should have some knowledge of 
the subject. It is treated very fully in 
“Die Gefahren der Alpen,” by 
Zsigmondy-Paulcke, and also in the 
various books by Richardson, Hoek, 
Rickmers, and Lunn. 

The calamity of March 25th, 1912, on 
the Hochschneeberg in the Austrian 
Alps shows that even the strongest 
party may meet danger on ground 


THE REMAINS OF A SMALL AVALANCHE 


snow which may follow after a thaw, 
and which is often crusted. It is the 
sudden breaking of this crust which 
causes the accidents resulting in broken 
legs and ski. When such snow is really 
bad the wisest plan is to carry the ski. 
The avalanche is the danger which 
cannot beignored. Three fatal avalanche 
accidents, at least, at Kiihtai, by 
Kreuzeck in the Bavarian Alps, and on 
the Furka, occurred within a very short 


which is seemingly safe. The accident 
was not caused by the breaking of a 
cornice as one writer tells it. Ten men 
out of a party of eleven ventured on a 
rather steep slope. It was snowing 
heavily and they were away from the 
correct route. The remaining member 
of the party, a lady, refused to venture 
on the slope. 

Suddenly, while the others were 
trying to persuade her from below, the 
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snow started sliding, and in a moment 
ten men were carried to their death. 
The leader of the party was Dr. Hacker, 
who was known as one of the safest 
and most cautious of the Austrian 
climbers. The following is a translation 
from the report of the accident: ‘‘ The 
place where the accident occurred looks 
so harmless that even the most 
experienced climber would never have 
dreamt of danger.” 


of the party. Such slopes should never 
be crossed so as to divide them 
horizontally ; they should also be crossed 
as high up as possible. Bindings should 
always be loosened. For ski can only 
serve to drag one deeper into the 
avalanche when it has once started. 
The “ Oertel Seil’’ is 20 yards of thin 
red or blue rope which is fastened 
to the waist and trailed behind in 
crossing dangerous ground. It is 


ON TOUR 


Avalanches may be suspected on 
steep slopes where there are neither 
trees nor rocks to keep the snow from 
sliding, on slopes where the snow rests 
on smooth rock or on slippery grass, or 
where new snow lies on crusted old 
snow, and especially when there is 
“ Fohn”’ or when the temperature has 
risen. When the breadth of the slope 
is narrow, each man should cross it 
singly ; when the slope is broad, a wide 
interval should separate the members 


intended to locate the unfortunate who 
may be buried. By its inventor it was 
introduced for use by search parties who 
are often forced to venture on dangerous 
ground. Latterly its use has been 
advised to all who tour on ski. Person- 
ally, I prefer to dispense with the weight 
of these lines and to avoid suspicious 
places. I question the ability of my 
friends to dig me out. 

No mention has been made of Alpine 
touring, for the simple reason that most 
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men will find more pleasure in the valleys 
and passes of the lower hills. And, after 
all, I have simply wished to show that 
the long trail through the snows will 
give you the best of the game. 
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different. To go light should be your 
motto and your happiness will 
dependent on the efficiency of your kit. 
Your clothes must be of smooth and 
waterproof cloth which does not gather 


THROUGH THE FOREST 


“‘And for one the creak of snow-shoes on the crust.” 
Kipling. 

The writings of Richardson and others 
should make the following words 
unnecessary, but the English runner 
has much to improve in his equipment. 
Rough knickers and a sweater are well 
when one can be sure of a change in 
the evening; on tour the matter is 


snow. They should be porous and not 
too heavy, for track-making is often 
warm work. The so-called Norwegian 
suit, with long trousers and a short 
jacket, which need not be of blue cloth, 
are more comfortable than a shooting 
suit with puttees, but if puttees be taken, 
be sure that they are thin. Under- 
clothing should also be on the light side. 

Boots must be strong and waterproof, 
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and if the reader be a woman, let her 
pay special attention to this. A woman 
will attempt to ski in boots which no 
health-respecting man would wear on 
a damp lawn. Boots which have no 
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thin film of ice lining the inside sole of 
my boots. But a few nails in the sole 
are a great convenience and much 
handier than any form of crampon. 
Three: pairs of socks are not too many. 


e HEAVY 
seam on the instep are the best ; as time 
goes on, those with a seam show a 
tendency to let in wet. Nails are 
said to attract cold to the feet, and on 
a cold winter night I have found a 


SNOW 


Those of thick Scotch wool wear better 
than the so-called ‘‘ Goat’s Hair,” sold 
in the Alps. 

A windproof jacket is superior to 
either sweater or chamois waistcoat. 
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To don the latter, necessitates the 
shedding of one’s coat; meantime one 
freezes. Most women will want a long 
skirt for wear in the inns and villages. 
If this be of some such material as 
. Burberry Gaberdine, and made to 
button down in front, it can be used 
as an efficient cape. 

The Norwegian form of cap is cooler 
than the woollen helmet, which should 
still find a place in the rucksack. Water- 
proof gloves are worth having, but only in 
addition to twospare pairs of woollen ones. 

On ski and bindings I wish to say little. 
The wood is the important part of the 
ski; the binding is of secondary con- 
sideration. Heavy ski denote better 
wood, are more awkward to carry, but 
run much steadier. Personally I far prefer 
the long Telemark ski to the short 
Austrian pattern, and when one has once 
learnt the swings properly, their manipu- 
lation is quite as easy. 

Of bindings, the pattern which was 
used in the Antarctic, the Huitfeldt 
No. 2, is the simplest and easiest to 
repair. One may either take spare 
parts or else follow the Continental plan 
and carry the long thong of a 
Huitfeldt No. 1; in descending, this 
thong is fastened round waist and 
rucksack, and does much to steady the 
latter. I have no great love for the 
Bilgeri and Lilienfeld bindings, but 
this may be a prejudice. They are 
heavy and of metal and the repair of 
a metal binding on a cold and windy day 
is a thing to remember. 

The stick question has caused much 
controversy lately, but every runner 
will admit that on tour two sticks are a 
great convenience. 
| For repairing a broken ski there is 
‘nothing quicker and lighter than the 
Hess copper plate. Tin tips are good, 
but inclined to buckle in heavy snow. 
Aluminium tips are too weak. A tool 
pouch is a heavy and complicated affair. 
Handier is a heavy Swiss Army knife, 
with large blade, awl, tin-opener and 
screwdriver ; this with some small screws 
and nails and some thin pigskin thongs 


is all one requires. With such an 
outfit and an empty jam tin one can make 
a permanent repair. 

Sealskins are an enormous help on a 
long tour and are far superior to any 
makeshift of strings or wedges. But 
the ordinary pattern has many dis- 
advantages ; they are difficult to fasten 
and unfasten; they wobble and gather 
snow between the skin and ski, and the 
side straps fray most readily. All these 
disadvantages disappear in the new 
“ Sohm ” skins which are simply clipped 
over the point and end of ski and require 
no side straps. The surface of each ski 
is treated with a special ‘‘ Sohm” wax 
with which the skin is made to adhere 
firmly, and when it is peeled off a well- 
waxed ski is ready for the descent. 
Specially impregnated ski which do 
not require waxing are being manu- 
factured in Norway, but till these are 
thoroughly tested we must still carry wax. 

Yellow glasses, and Lanoline for sun- 
burn, folding lantern—the Excelsior Lux 
is best—and compass must be taken, 
and the rucksack should be light and 
waterproof. For Switzerland, the Sieg- 
fried map is the clearest ; in Bavaria and 
Tirol special ski-ing maps may be bought. 

A change is worth having; light 
slippers, stockings, a silk shirt and 
footer shorts should weigh not more 
than three pounds. Shorts are very 
comfortable in the hot sun of March 
and April, if one does not mind burnt 
knees, though they are not recommended 
to the beginner. Lastly, a bath sponge isa 
luxury which the Britisher will appreciate. 

One article of kit must be specially 
mentioned. In those alpine valleys 
one is often far away from any medical 
aid and common sense will denote the 


importance of having a few surgical and 


medical appliances by one. Compact 
outfits are made specially for ski-runners 
by Natterer of Munich and by 
Burroughs, Wellcome. But such an 
outfit is of little use unless the members 
of the party have some knowledge of 
ambulance work and what to do in case 
of frost-bite or exhaustion.* 


* See Chapter XI. in Mountaineering, All-England Series. 2!/-. 
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“RAISING THE WIND.” 


BY N. K. ROBERTSON 


“A LETTER, Captain” ; Dempsey—hall 
porter and presiding genius of the Crown 
Hotel, Cork—stopped Walter FitzJames 
on his way out—“ and birds!” he added, 
in a whisper. 

Thanks, 
ready ?”’ 

“Tt is, Captain, I'll have it round 
while you’re reading your letter.”’ 

The letter had the Drimoleague post 
mark, was written on soiled foolscap and 
dated August 8th. 

The birds were grouse. 

“Your honour sir,” the letter ran; 
“i have this day dispatched by rale a 
crate with foxes as requisted by your 
honour 1 Hansom vixen and 4 fine cubs 
having found the same by my grate 
inginuty and the Mercy of god i hope 
this will give evry, satisfaction and 
asuring your honour of best atention at 
all times your Faithful servant, 

JAMES FLYNN. 

“PS. 1 got today 1 brace of grouse 
as the poachers will be out on the 9th.” 

Walter FitzJames— late Imperial 
Yeoman and present Secretary of the 
Carmeen Hunt Club—smiled pleasantly. 

“The blackguard! Dempsey, see the 
cook doesn’t send these up till the 
12th” 


Dempsey; is the car 


““T will, to be sure. The side-car’s 
waiting behind the ’bus.” 

Dempsey ran off to his duties of polite 
welcome to the newcomers, for the 
station "bus was crowded and the roof 
surmounted by a pyramid of odd shaped 
luggage. FitzJames hurried by with 
the residents’ contempt of American 
invasion. He jumped on to the side car. 

“ Bandon Station—quick now!” 

Old Donovan the driver was reluctant 
to leave. “Look at the fat boy-oh! 
Dempsey’d want a shoehorn to help that 
one out.” 

It was not five minutes drive to the 
Bandon terminus where Fitz James traced 
the Drimoleague crate, more, he described 
it later by scent than instinct, and 
attached it to the back of the car. Their 
load was completed by a crowd of 
parcels, collected at the County Club. 
Here they met Captain Mordaunt, 
Master of the prosperous South Cork | 
Hunt Club. 

“ That’s a fine haul, Walter ; I suppose 
the house is nearly furnished ? ” 

“ Bits of it,” said FitzJames. ‘ Well 
—so long.’”’ He gave Donovan a sharp 
poke in the back, but Captain Mordaunt 
had already begun to sniff—-nose in air 
like a reflective hound. 
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“That’s napthaline,” said FitzJames, 
hurriedly, ‘in the pocket of my winter 
coat.” 

“T see,” said Captain Mordaunt with 
an understanding smile. ‘‘ Well! good 
hunting, old man.” 

The car rattled over the tramlines. 

“Wasn't it bad luck now for ye’self 
to meet the Captain?” said Donovan 
with sympathy. 

-“No,” said  FitzJames, sharply. 
“‘Many’s the fine litter the South Cork’s 
got from the Bantry Hills themselves.” 

“Then they’re stuffed with foxes this 
season,” Donovan retaliated; “all the 
military stayin’ here for their leave, and 
Dempsey was afther tellin’ me every 
stall at the Crown is booked by lords 
from England.” 

FitzJames did not answer, but his 
heart was full of bitterness. Captain 
Mordaunt was a rich man and born 
huntsman; under his control the 
S.C.H.C. had become world famous. 
One season excelled another. The 
country was well kept, wire unknown. 
The funds—here FitzJames sighed 
deeper than ever—the funds admitted 
of a large balance in hand and Mordaunt, 
with a blank cheque, had been visiting 
the best puppy shows in England. No 
one but FitzJames knew how deep was 
the contrast with the small but historic 
Carmeen Club that hunted over the 
wild, hilly country the other side of the 
Lee. All could see how poor sport had 
been the last few seasons; few foxes, 
wire prevalent, and a series of inefficient 
amateur huntsmen. Nothing but Fitz- 
James’ tenacity had kept the club 
alive. At the crisis of the last spring 
meeting he had guaranteed to find 
them a Master and the £500 necessary 
to bolster the funds before they could 
hunt next season. There was something 
ludicrous about FitzJames as guarantor ; 
but his enthusiasm encouraged the 
committee to chance it, for Irishmen are 
luckily incautious where money and debt 
are concerned. 

The Master difficulty FitzJames solved 
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quickly enovgh. A new lot of “ gunners” 
had come to Ballyshane Barracks in the 
centre of the country, and one of the 
majors had served in FitzJames’ 
“column” in South Africa. Roger 
Blane was a thorough sportsman, and 
the idea that the Carmeen hunt was 
going to fall through came as a calamity. 

“T’ll do my best,” he consented, when 
Fitz James suggested the only alternative 
—that he should hunt the hounds 
himself—‘‘ and whipping in will be grand 
training for the youngsters. But it will 
be all we can do to mount ourselves for 
two days a week.” 

That much gained, FitzJames was 
still left with the debt. He _ begged, 
borrowed, and held bazaars, but had 
not wiped off more than a quarter of the 
required sum. Cubbing now was due in 
a few weeks, and there seemed no 
prospect of opening the season at all. 

The object of the drive that afternoon 
was Ballyragget House, FitzJames’ old 
home, which was being done up that he 
might bring back his bride there next 
month. He and his neighbour, Sophie 
Kildare, had been engaged before they 
could remember, their courtship being 
handicapped like the Carmeen Hunt by 
lack of funds. The recent death of an 
aunt, however, encouraged optimism, 
and Sophie decided they could “‘ manage 
it,” relying, so she said, “on the love 
and charity of our neighbours. And,” 
she added, cheerfully, “‘ the less we eat 
the more willing they'll be to mount 
us!” She and FitzJames, light weights 
both and perfect riders, got between 
them many mounts. 

Ballyragget House was full of plaster 
and painters. FitzJames left his parcels 
in the hall, where a pile of furniture 
under holland covers was crowned by a 
cracked glass case containing a stuffed 
fox. He fulfilled the daily ritual of 
hurrying up the foreman, and then told 
Donovan to return to Cork by the 
kennels, where they found Roger Blane 
looking very important in a long kennel 
coat. 
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What’s this young Zoo ?”’ he asked, 
when the crate was lowered into the yard. 

“T’m going to let them out next 
week, in Maloney’s Plantation,” said 
FitzJames; “‘we may as well make 
sure of finding on the opening day—if 
we have one.” 

“ How’s the debt ?” 

“Rotten! I must have been mad 
when I said I could raise it.”’ 

Blane groaned in sympathy. 
how’s Miss Sophie ? ”’ 

“Grand. Roger, she’s a ripper. She’s 
as keen as I am on this fund, and actually 
offered to live in digs if we could let 
Ballyragget.” 

“Rubbish! Don’t you two make 
yourselves ill over this. Trust the 
ravens. Something will turn up.” 

Major Blane was one of those happy 
people born to inspire confidence, and in 
spite of himself FitzJames felt cheered. 

““ Come in as you are and dine with me 
to-night at the Crown. You can see 
them rehearsing. Sophie is getting up 
a play for the fund.” 

Blane accepted the invitation and the 
car returned to Cork. 

After the crowd and fuss of the after- 
noon the hall at the Crown looked 
almost deserted. FitzJames sat down 
with a paper to wait for Sophie, who 
with her brother had promised to dine 
with him. He was interrupted by a 
fatherly tap on the shoulder, and 
Dempsey, in the portentous whisper he 
reserved for intimates, told him that 
Miss Sophie would like to see him in 
Number 3 Private Sitting-room. To his 
surprise Dempsey, usually remarkable for 
tact, followed him there ; but he opened 
the door to find Sophie far from being 
alone. She was seated on the end of the 
red plush sofa and next her, occupying 
the remaining three-quarters, was the 
fat American whom Donovan had 
ridiculed that afternoon. 

Dempsey with ceremony handed 
FitzJames a chair and, in an official 
manner, seated himself beside it—v?s-a- 
vis to the pair on the sofa. 


“ And 
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“What’s four into seven hundred ? ” 
asked Sophie, busy with a pencil doing 
sums on the back of one of French’s 
little orange playbooks. ‘“‘ Oh, sorry! 
Mr. Silas B. Higgs—Captain Fitz James.” 

“Proud to meet you,” said the 
American. ‘Seven hundred dollars, 
young lady, is approximately one 
hundred and seventy pounds sterling.” 

“ Not good enough,” said Sophie, with 
a determined little frown, “‘ and I’ve 
allowed five falls to bring it up to that.” 

“To what ?”’ asked Fitz James. 

“Lave it to Miss Sophie,’ pleaded 
Dempsey, while Sophie once more 
occupied herself with her pencil. 

“This is what I make it out,” she 
read from her notes: ‘“ ‘ The meet,’ a 
hundred dollars. ‘ By the covert side,” 
seventy dollars. ‘Gone away——’”’ 

“With everything in cor-rect style,” 
interrupted Mr. Silas B. Higgs, “ first 
Reynard—next lady on grey horse— 
then dogs—gentleman falling at first 
hurdle et-cetera.” 

“ But what the devil——” 

“Mr. Higgs, dear,” said Sophie, in 
those tones that are meant to conciliate 
wrath, “‘ runs a cinematograph ie 

“Pro-prietor of the International 
Coloured Film Company——” 

“And Dempsey told him you would 
like him to do the Carmeen Hunt.” 

“What on earth——” 

“It’s all right, dear, Mr. Higgs will 
subscribe to the fund.” 

“Certainly, under specified con- 
ditions.” 

“Of course he can come out if he 
likes,” said FitzJames; ‘‘ but I should 
have thought a hunt must have appeared 
in a cinematograph before ¢ 

“Never really ade-quately and 
artistically,” said Mr. Higgs; “ for 
want, if I may say so, of co-operation 
with the two agents — Master and 
Reynard.” 

“By Jove, I should think so!” 
FitzJames’ attitude getting 
antagonistic. 

Operators,” 


Mr. Higgs reflected, 
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sadly, “‘ are necessarily brave men, but 
I can assure you, Captain, the most 
serious injuries I ever received was after 
I ob-structed a fox.” 

“But you mustn’t head one,” said 
Fitz James. 

“Of course, Walter,’’ said Sophie, 
breaking the news casually, “it is not to 
be a real hunt. Mr. Higgs wants us to 
get one up—on a nice sunny day. He is 
prepared,”’ she continued, before she 
could be interrupted, ‘‘ to pay. Though, 
of course, Mr. Higgs, the sum you have 
mentioned so far would not be a sufficient 
inducement.” 

“Young lady,” said the proprietor, 
gallantly, “what salary would you 
accept as treasurer of the International 
Film Company ? ” 

After that conversation was strictly 
businesslike; item after item being 
suggested and enlarged on by Sophie 
or Dempsey, to be haggled over to the 
last dollar by the American. FitzJames 
listened in silence, for an Irishman’s 
sense of humour is often subservient to 
his horror of the ridiculous, and the 
prestige of the Carmeen Hunt was almost 
sacred to its secretary. 

“Ah, now, Mr. Higgs,” argued 
Dempsey at one point, “isn’t a lord’s 
daughter talking to the Master worth 
another five quid—and Miss Sophie 
Lord Macroom’s only one?” 

The American assented, clearly de- 
lighted at the social asset. ‘‘ And a 
renowned hunter, I’m sure. Another ten 
dollars, young lady, if you’re specially 
inset.” 

“What would you give if I were to 
fall off?” 

Mr. Higgs was horrified. ‘“‘ Never! 
the audiences at our per-formances are 
internationally chivalrous. I know my 
public. I have thirty permanent actors 
and operators—at present engaged re- 
hearsing a fall from the Blarney Stone ; 
these, Captain, are completely at your 
disposition.” 

“Don’t ask me,” disclaimed Fitz James 
as the door opened and Roger Blane 
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came in. “Here’s the Master. Find 
out how he would like to see himself got 
up like a bally Christmas calendar.” 

But Major Blane regarded Mr. Higgs 
and his company as the personal inter- 
vention of Providence and promised the 
assistance of all the gunners at 
Ballyshane. ‘Fifty dollars a_ fall! 
Why, Watson alone will make us a 
fortune.” 

The event was finally arranged for the 
12th to allow of a few days’ inventive 
preparations. 

The ‘‘meet” was to be at that 
famous fixture Ballyragget House, while 
Maloney’s Plantation was chosen as the 
covert to be “drawn.” Its owner, a 
cynical old farmer with one eye, lent 
them a typical course. From Maloney’s 
it was arranged that the Drimoleague 
vixen was to be released the previous 
day for the benefit of Mr. Higgs, and the 
line taken noted by Captain Hickey who 
had volunteered to run the drag. Once 
beyond the range of the first operator, 
and until the kill at the end, Reynard, as 
Mr. Higgs called her, was not required 
in the picture. Concerning the actual 
kill Hickey was mysterious, but he 
pledged them a sensational finish. After 
the fox was lost to view the line of the 
drag pursued a course over two grass 
fields bounded by high stone-faced banks, 
on each of which the operators were to 
be marked by a flag. After this it crossed 
a road with a steep drop into it and a 
stone gap beyond. From here it led 
down and through a picturesque glen 
whose sides were clothed in bracken and 
golden gorse that tried faintly to emulate 
the glory of the spring. At the bottom 
ran a stream, and beyond, up a stony 
precipitous path, the farther side had to 
be climbed. A small loop over heathery 
ground ended in the run into the 
“ straight,’’ where Hickey had promised 
them the kill. 

The day before the “hunt” Blane 
and his first whip, a keen subaltern named 
Lascelles, worked under Mr. Higgs’ 
direction, posing the Drimoleague litter 
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in Sophie’s rock garden. For another 
film—the ‘‘ Farmer’s Foe ”—the mother 
fox had been cajoled into seizing a 
turkey, after which she was again bagged 
to be released and forced to break from 
Maloney’s Plantation where Lascelles to 
the manner dressed gave the “ View 
halloa!” 

Rain fell heavily the night before, but 
hopes of a fine day on the 12th were 
fully gratified by a scorching sun in the 
morning. The field assembled in an 
hilarious mood, not to be damped by the 
realistic touch of FitzJames “ capping ” 
at the gate, where, too, was Mr. Higgs, 
always turning the handle of his camera. 

“ Fifteen half-crowns,” counted the 
secretary. ‘‘ Who would believe there 
are as many fellows anxious to make 
asses of themselves ?” 

For FitzJames cordially disliked the 
whole business and was suspicious of its 
outcome. 

The field consisted chiefly of the 
soldiers from Ballyshane, several of whom 
were accompanied by their wives. Mr. 
Silas Higgs greeted the gentle element, 
as he called it, effusively, and hoped that 
they too would “ take the leaps.”” The 
number was made up by local followers 
and some farmers. The smart gathering 
looked strangely incongruous in the 
summer sun, for in deference to the 
coloured photographs Mr. Higgs had 
petitioned for a muster of scarlet. Even 
FitzJames, greatly against his will, was 
buttoned stiffly into a new coat, and 
Sophie—Sophie in a blue habit showing 
a peep of yellow waistcoat and wearing 
a shiny “ topper’”—was, Mr. Higgs 
assured her, “‘ a right down dazzler.” 

Major Blane revelled like a schoolboy 
in the joke of the day, and with a total 
absence of self-consciousness posed with 
the pack. Watson was second “ whipper 
in”; he rode a long-backed “ten 
pounder” and was wrapped up in an 
old pink coat belonging to his father. 
Lascelles, the rich man of the party, was 
on a thoroughbred weight carrier, a 
contrast to most of the horses out. 


The approach to the house at Bally- 
ragget was a circular drive enclosing a 
large clump of rhododendrons, around 
which Mr. Higgs had arranged that the 
company were to ride twice, on the 
principle of a stage army. While they 
were being marshalled Captain Mordaunt 
appeared, having bicycled out from Cork 
at the rumour of the sport. The idea of 
missing anything in the nature of a ride 
was impossible for the Master of the 
S.C.H.C, and, at the expense of half-a- 
crown, he changed his machine for a 
mount on an unclipped three-year-old, 
borrowed from a farmer. 

“ Run away, Reggie,”’ shouted Blane, 
as Mordaunt cantered up on his unkempt 
steed that still wore the harness bridle 
with blinkers in which the farmer had 
driven him to the meet. Mordaunt 
stopped and stationed himself behind 
Mr. Higgs while the procession walked 
solemnly round. The young horse 
fidgetted to join the others, and when 
they started trotting reared on end till 
his rider nearly slid off his tail only to 
change his mind and, with a plunge 
forward and a kick, decant him over his 
head into the bushes. A brilliant if 
unrehearsed effect to be greeted with 
cheers by the company. . 

But Mordaunt’s appearance, undigni- 
fied though it was, but added to 
FitzJames’ pessimism. 

“We'll be the laugh of Ireland!” he 
complained to Blane as they rode to the 
plantation. 

“ Lascelles’ old governor,’ 


whispered 
the Master, ‘‘ is so bucked at the idea of 
Bertie in a velvet cap that he sent £100 
this morning to keep the hunt alive.” 
“More than we'll ever get out of Silas 
B. Higgs.” 
“Wrong again. He also mailed me a 


hundred deposit this morning. That’s 
better than selling antimacassars, isn’t 

FitzJames had nothing to say and 
next minute they reached the covert. 
Blane now gave the field their final 
instructions. ‘‘ Leave the flags on the 
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left, gentlemen, and ’’—with a look at 
young Watson—‘if anyone does feel 
like cutting a voluntary—well, all the 
better sport next season.” 

With this he galloped off to join the 
hounds hidden by the high fence 
bounding the plantation. 

Higgs gave the signal and Sophie, 
mindful of his request, jumped first into 
the field, followed by the pack, who 
flung themselves joyously on the line. 
Blane, looking as if he were blowing a 
horn, and a bevy of enthusiasts three 
abreast pursued them. 

“ Heaven help the hounds!” moaned 
FitzJames, as he stayed behind to whip 
out some rabbit-hunting puppies. 

Hickey had seen to it that the scent 
was good, and the pace was consequently 
terrific. Sophie as usual took her own 
line. She was steadying her pony for 
the second bank when she saw Lascelles, 
without even drawing rein—in the race 
“to win the hunt ’’—face and clear an 
upturned ass cart blocking a gap in the 
bank. Fly jumps are mightily respected 
in Ireland, and Sophie, as she popped 
over the bank, made a mental note of 
this item for Mr. Higgs’ account. 

Watson’s high-hipped chestnut had 
selected Sophie’s grey for his beacon, 
and his rider resolved pathetically that 
if he could only stick there as a passenger 
he would give £10 to the fund. 

When FitzJames left the covert he 
was a field behind them all and his work 
was cut out to keep them in sight; for 
his old hunter, Jeremiah, just in from 
grass, was quickly winded in the hot sun. 
He reached the glen only to see the last 
of the field disappearing on the far side. 
Jeremiah was now completely blown, and 
FitzJames decided to abandon the stern 


chase and after crossing the glen to make 
a point for the field where the kill was to 
take place. The stream at the bottom 
was swollen from the heavy rain, and 
Jeremiah planted his toes in the boggy 
ground and refused to walk across. 
FitzJames jammed in his spurs and the 
old hunter kicked in return but, at the 
first touch of the crop, he collected 
himself for a terrific jump from a stand, 
missed the far landing, and without 
making an effort to recover, subsided on 
top of his rider in the turgid water. 
Fitz James struggled out fromunderneath, 
and rising like Venus from the waves, 
found himself face to face with Mr. Silas 
B. Higgs—and his camera. 

“Thank you, Captain, I’ll make the 
total three hundred sterling.” 

It was only by hearsay that Fitz James 
afterwards knew of the brilliant finale, 
stage-managed so ingeniously by Hickey. 
The ancestral fox had been filched from 
the hall at Ballyragget and now— 
mounted on a low trolly on the principle 
of a moving target—it was hunted in 
“full view”’ by the hounds, overtaken 
and broken up in the approved manner 
by the Master—who presented the brush 
to Sophie. 

A month later FitzJames and Sophie 
were honeymooning in Paris. They 
spent an evening at a celebrated Théatre 
de varieties, when the hall was plunged 
in darkness and on the screen before 
them was flashed the inscription “La 
Chasse en Irlande.” Underneath was a 
large green shamrock with a fox’s head 
in the centre leaf. On the right was 
Blane, blowing his horn; on the left— 
Sophie. 

“« Tiens,”’ said a Parisian behind them ; 
“ Ow'elle est jolie tout de méme !”’ 
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ANGLING, MAINLY THE 


BY WILLIAM MACLEAY 
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With illustrations from Photographs by Thomson, Inverness 


THE pleasure the angler has derived 
from a day’s fishing is in most instances 
estimated by those who do not practice 
the “Gentle Art” entirely from the 
size of the catch. 

There may be some excuse for the man 
who has never fished, or learned the 
indescribable fascination of angling, if 
he looks on our favourite sport in this 
light. How far his estimate is from 
being the right one only the true angler 
understands—but cannot explain. In 
most other sports plaudits follow 
achievements. Sometimes this is the 
fisherman’s luck; but the catch’ does 
not represent the pleasures the true 
angler has enjoyed through water well 
fished, and difficulties overcome. 

The true angler is born an angler. 


This does not imply that he begins to 
fish as soon as he can wield a rod. He 
may have reached middle age, or even 
later in life, before opportunities come 
his way; but when he does begin, the 
sport seems to him like an old friend. 
He takes to it at once quite naturally, 
and though the first efforts are not what 
could be in fairness called finished 
angling, still he feels that he has found 
his true love. After a few tries, and more 
especially if he is blessed by a stroke 
of good fortune, angling claims him as 
its devoted slave for life. He has many 
sad disappointments, but these only 
brace him up to further efforts. Blank 
days will be experienced, due to many 
causes. The river is too high, or too 
low, the pools are out of order, or 
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the sun is too bright; but if he would 
confess, the cause of failure lies mainly 
with himself and he knows it. He has 
thoroughly enjoyed his day, don’t 
imagine he has not. Still the satis- 
faction will be ever so much greater, even 
although the day were a blank one, if 
he has the consciousness of having fished 
well. He quite realises that though the 
conditions were most unfavourable, if 
his angling had been better he might 
have had some success. 
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is a failure before he begins. A hard day 
on the river may tire the body; the 
mind at least has had a complete rest 
from all wordly cares and worries. 

The complete and perfect angler has 
yet to be born. The best is always 
learning something which he did not 
know before—perhaps which no one 
knew. This being so with the man of 
experience, how does the beginner get 
on? He goes to the river, some one 


puts up his rod, with reel, line, and fly, 


2. THE LIFT 


Angling is a sport which stands alone. 
There is no other which gives the same 
relaxation to the mind and is at the same 
time so grand a training for many 
admirable virtues. When engaged in 
his favourite pursuit, to be successful 
the angler must give it his whole 
attention, even to the exclusion of all 
other thoughts. He must be patient, 
persevering, and prepared to undergo 
hardships and fatigue, for without these 
qualities the man who would succeed 


and of course shows him how to cast. 
In many cases the lesson is a short one. 
The instructor may be a good angler, 
or he may be no angler, but he has seen 
the water fished many times, and so 
demonstrates how it should be done. 
If angling were a simple art to acquire, 
or if a certain proficiency could be 
attained without considerable practice, 
or what may be more correctly termed 
wasted opportunities, this might be 
to his advantage. In angling, however, 
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as in everything else, the correct methods 
are not those that come easiest to the 
beginner. 

No aspirant to even modest triumphs 
hopes to succeed in sports such as 
golf, shooting, cricket, or in fact any 
other, without some proper tuition. 
In most cases the budding angler goes 
fishing without ever having received a 
lesson, and when he has fished for some 
time, perhaps with success, he does 
not care to take the trouble of un- 
learning some wrong habits which he has 
acquired. He quite realises that after 
a few lessons his angling would be vastly 
improved, yet he goes on. When a 
sportsman is shooting badly he goes to 
his gunmaker who will often tell him 
what is wrong. If the careless angler can- 
not catch fishhe says the fishare not there, 
or they won't rise. In one case he blames 
the gun, in the other the fish—or the want 
of them. Either reason for his lack 
of success may be correct, but is he 
perfectly satisfied with the way in which 
he has covered the water ? 

In the first place the angler should get 
the best instruction possible, a.primary 
essential being mastery of, or at least 
a certain amo nt of proficiency in, the 
art of casting. He must not be content 
with some skill in overhead casting, 
but should practise that assiduously 
and then advance to the ‘‘ Spey Cast.” 
The overhead cast is simple and can soon 
be acquired, but the angler should 
never rest content until he has mastered 
the Spey. 

Proficiency in the overhead is essential 
before the Spey is possible. To exec te 
the former, grasp the rod with the left 
hand just above the button, the right 
hand being about fifteen inches above it. 
This is how the rod should be held to 
fish from the left bank; if from the 
right, the hands naturally would have 
to be reversed. Stretch out the right 
arm to its full extent, the left of course 
still grasping the rod, which should be 
horizontal, the butt pointing towards 
the middle of the chest. Raise the 


point slowly, until the rod is at an angle 
of forty degrees, and then with 
increasing power make the backward 
cast. This is done with the right arm 
fully extended, the hand coming up in 
a direct sweep above the head, at the 
same time forcing the left hand outwards 
from the body until the rod passes the 
perpendicular, slightly behind the caster. 
When it is considered that the line has 
had sufficient time fully to extend 
behind, but not sooner, make the forward 
throw, which is accomplished by bringing 
the right arm in a direct sweep outwards 
and downwards, and at the same time 
drawing in towards the body with the 
left hand. The top of the rod should 
be raised in a sweep straight up in 
front of the body over the head and 
downwards in the same direct sweep. 
The full power should be applied to the 
backward cast when the rod is nearing 
the perpendicular, and in the forward 
throw half way between the perpen- 
dicular and horizontal. On no account 
allow the top of the rod to come too far 
behind when making the backward cast, 
or the fly will strike the ground and you 
may go on unconsciously fishing with a 
broken fly. The earlier in the backward 
cast the full power is applied the higher 
in the air the fly goes. It is, however, 
dangerous when casting a long line to 
apply the full power early in the cast, 
as so much line still remaining in the 
water may prove too heavy for the rod, 
and a break or strain is apt to result. To 
make this correct overhead cast properly 
the left arm should be used as much as the 
right. On no account keep the left arm 
comparatively stationary. Make the 
movements freely, well out from the 
body, and instead of the left hand being 
the pivot, let the pivot or centre of 
action be in the butt of the rod, half 
way between the hands. 

The backward cast has been described 
as coming up directly in front of, and 
above, the angler, with the object of 
helping him to acquire the habit of always 
making it with the rod top pointing well 
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up. When the direct backward cast has 
been mastered it is easy to vary the 
sweep in which the rod is brought 
up, and the line can be sent behind over 
either shoulder as circumstances may 
require. Make the backward cast with 
the rod inclined to the right or left, 
but the forward throw must never be 
changed. If the backward cast is in 
the same direct sweep as the forward 
throw, the fly may catch the line while 
extending behind; when the backward 
cast is made over the shoulder and 


The photographs give an idea of the 
movements, but a description will be 
necessary. The first plate shows the 
position of the angler preparatory to 
making the lift. Move the rod up and 
down several times. This up and down 
movement causes the line to float, 
makes the lift easier, and to a great 
extent minimises the power necessary 
to perform the whole cast. Bring up 
the rod with a fair amount of smartness, 
though without jerk, into the position 
shown on plate 2. At this point make a 


3. THE CURVE 


the forward throw direct down, this will 
never occur. 

W.th all this cast mastered the Spey 
cast may be attempted. In the Spey 
cast the line is not extended behind the 
angler, but as the forward throw is the 
same in both it is advisable to be 
thoroughly conversant with the over- 
head first. 

To Spey cast, the angler should stand 
facing the water he is fishing, with the 
line extended straight down stream. 


decided pause, and then with a drawing 
and raising, firm and quick, movement, 


describe the curve. This is really the 
key to the whole cast, and simply means 
describing nearly the half of a circle 
upwards with the point of the rod. When 
this half circle has been made, bring 
the rod with a powerful sweeping curve 
into the position shown on plate 4. At 
this point again make a decided pause, 
and then the forward throw should 
follow, just as in the overhead cast. 
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Some further explanations may be 
necessary here. In the first place, the 
fly never goes behind in Spey casting. 
It should drop in the water slightly 
above, and a few yards out from the 
angler. The curve is really the action 
which guides the fly into the water, in 
fact it guides the whole line, the sweep 
which brings the rod upwards over the 
head recovering the bulk of it. In 
making the forward throw, although 
the line is not extended behind, but is 


more powerful the sweep, but it should 
be just strong enough to circle all the 
line in the air, except the casting line 
and fly, which must remain in the water 
a little above, and out from the angler, 
until driven away by the forward throw. 

The above is a description of the way 
in which the correct Spey cast should be 
made. It is, however, more than a cast. 
It is really the foundation of the principle 
or method, of keeping the line in motion 
in the air, in such curves as give the 


4. THE CURVE COMPLETE, AND BEGINNING THE FORWARD THROW 


curved in the air slightly behind, mainly 
above the angler, the air causes the 
resistance, or draw, which gives the 
forward throw power over the line just 
as effectively as if it were extended. The 
curve and the recovering sweep upwards 
may well be compared to the movements 
of a skater, going first on the outside 
edge and changing to the inside edge 
on the same foot. The power required 
for the inside or upward sweep depends 
entirely on the length of line that is 
being fished. The longer the line, the 


forward throw power over it, to propel it 
across the river. When this principle 
is thoroughly mastered the angler can 
evolve other casts to suit all conditions, 
enabling him to fish waters with perfect 
freedom, which to those who only 
practise the overhead cast are absolutely 
unfishable. He may not be able to 
describe exactly how it was done, but the 
cast was made, and the line went out. 
The proficient Spey caster does not 
require to watch for obstacles behind. 
His fly never goes behind. Trees, rocks, 
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or banks, hold no terrors, nor does a 
gale of wind from behind cause him 
inconvenience. If the wind is very 
strong from above he can cut up into it 
with the very effective double Spey. 
This is where the finished angler gets 
the supreme pleasure from the sport, 
and under like conditions, how does 
the other fare ? 

When a cast is made, the rod should 
be dropped to the side, as shown on 
plate 5. This enables the angler to 
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The paying out from the hand counter- 
acts this, and the fly begins to fish from 
the instant it strikes the water. 

The angle at which to cast across the 
stream, is rather a controversial 
subject to treat, it can be observed 
however, that the Spey caster invariably 
throws more across, than the exponent 
of the overhead. The reason for this is 
clearly obvious. The expert Spey caster 
can with perfect ease send his long line 
up stream even, if he wishes, whereas 


5. FISHING THE CAST 


hold the body perfectly upright, and to 
strike a fish much more effectively than 
with the button pressed against the groin. 

Shooting the line cannot be practised 
in Spey casting, but as the fly is the last 
to drop, it is advisable to keep about 
a yard of line loose at the hand, and 
when the cast is made to allow the 
stream to pull it away. Should this not 
be done, the stream, catching the main 
part of the line, causes the fly to draw 
away much too quickly after dropping. 


the overhead caster may with difficulty 
get his long line as much across as he 
desires. In fishing a pool with just a 
good draw it is advisable to throw 
well across. The stream, catching the 
main part of the line, causes the fly to 
travel quickly across the pool, and so 
makes a much more enticing lure than 
if it were moving slowly. In very fast 
water the line may not be thrown so 
much across, as the speeding influence 
of the bellying line is not required. The 
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strength of the stream should be in most 
cases the deciding element, no hard and 
fast rule can be fixed for guidance. 

An up and down movement of the 
rod may be practised in slow running 
water, as this helps to float the line and 
prevents it sagging to the bottom, but 
it has no effect on the fly’s movements 
when a long line is being fished. In fast 
water the rod should be kept still, 
without any up and down movement so 
that the fly may sink as muchas possible. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the 
deeper sunk the fly, the more chance 
there is of a fish taking. A lazy fish 
may not be induced to come up three 
or four feet; if a fly passes quite close 
he may trouble to take it. Again, the 
fish that takes deep is in the majority 
of cases much more safely hooked 
than the other which takes on the 
surface. 

There is no diversity of opinion among 
Spey casters as to which is the best build 
of rod for their work. Patrons of the 
overhead have their different fancies, 
but the exponent of the Spey is most 


conservative. His rod is a_ spliced 
greenheart. It may be built in two or 
three pieces, but spliced it must be. 
The ideal Spey casting rod should be 
made of the very best greenheart, with 
plenty bone and lifting power, but not 
stiff, and with good action right down 
to the hand. 


A double tapered silk waterproofed line 
gives the best results, care being taken 
that it is the correct weight for the rod. 
The angler will not be successful with 
one too light, and he will find himself 
equally unsuccessful with one too heavy. 
The line must be right. 


The catching of fish is of course the 
chief ambition of every angler, but 
why miss any of the pleasures ? Added 
pleasures come with more proficiency. 
Spey casting means proficiency, then 
learn it! Don’t calculate the trouble 
and inconvenience you may be put to 
in acquiring it. Get it, and you will be 
abundantly repaid by the enhanced 
pleasure you will have from your 
exercise of the grand old sport. 
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“SOME AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS I HAVE PLAYED IN.” 


BY HAROLD H. HILTON 


I AM a little uncertain as to whether I 
best remember the Championships I 
have won, or those in which fate and an 
unkindly opponent have forced me _ to 
say good-bye to the event at an early 
hour in its career; but I am inclined 
to think that one best remembers the 
games i: which one did not manage to 
prove successful, as they are inclined 
to leave impressed upon one’s mind a 
certain spirit of disappointment and 
the details in matters of disappointment 
and vexation are more apt to remain 
in the memory for a lengthened period 
of time than the details which occur 
in the moments of joyful success. 
When a man is successful he is naturally 


prone to obliterate from his mind the 
thoughts of the possibilities which might 
have tended to cause an oppcs te result ; 
sufficient for the day is the good 
thereof ; is his motto, and he does 
not worry about what might have 
been. On the other hand, when a man 
is defeated, his mind naturally reflects 
upon probabilities and __ possibilities, 
he instinctively begins to search for 
incidents which might have served to 
turn the match. With these thoughts 
ever recurring to him, they naturally 
become indelibly impressed upon his 
mind, and, personally, I find after a 
considerable lapse of years that it is a 
much simpler task to remember the 
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matches in which I have been defeated 
than to remember those in which success 
crowned my efforts. 

Speaking from a purely personal 
point of view I find that there are 
Championships which are replete with 
interesting and exciting incidents, and 
others which appear to be almost devoid 
of such occurrences. I have now won 
four Amateur Championships, and from 
a golfing point of view my two especial 
triumphs in this event have undoubtedly 
been at Sandwich in 1900, and that 
which took place at Prestwick in 
1911; and they may be considered 
triumphs for the simple reason that all 
the critics agreed that my form right 
through the event was better than that 
of any other player in the field. In 
these two events I simply smothered 
the great majority of the opponents I 
had to meet, and in consequence these 
particular Championships, as far as I 
was personally concerned, were almost 
devoid of interesting incidents. More- 
over, the play in the matches in 
which I took part must have been 
particularly dull to the spectator. As 
wherein lies the interest in a game in 
which one of the players annexes an 
enormous lead in the early portion of 
the round and never for a moment 
looks like parting from it ? 

But at Sandwich in 1900 there was one 
incident which will always remain 
engra\en upon my memory, and that was 
when I had to meet Mr. Robert Maxwell, 
somewhat early in the event. Now he 
was the one man above any other in the 
field for whose play I had the utmost 
respect. He had three days previously 
won the St. George’s Vase, and won it 
bv quite a number of strokes from the 
full Championship field. When I went 
out I had an idea in my _ head 
that all might be well with me if I could 
only secure an early lead, as a species 
of instinct told me that he might not 
play as well if the figures were against 
him early in the round as he might do if 
they were in his favour ; so I struggled 


hard for a lead, and at the fifth hole I 
had one, but it was only that of a single 
hole. Going to the sixth hole, the 
“Maiden,” I was within twelve or 
fourteen inches of the hole with my 
second shot, and he was some five feet 
away in a like number; his attempt 
to hole this five-foot putt was a little 
weak-kneed, and the ball stopped an 
inch or so short of the hole—but, to my 
disappointment, directly between my 
ball and the hole. Well, I was out for an 
early lead, and without any hesitation 
drew a mashie out of the bag, determined 
to take all risks—and there was a very 
decided risk of knocking his ball into 
the hole. Fate was with me, however, 
and I popped my ball into the hole, 
secured a two-hole lead, and never 
looked back again. I was told by a 
critic that he had never witnessed anyone 
manage an important stymie with 
less hesitation and greater sangfroid ; 
the truth was, it was chiefly fear which 
made me act so promptly. I did not 
want to give myself time to think of the 
possibilities, and I wanted a lead badly! 
Of course there may have been other 
incidents in that Championship, but I 
managed simply to walk through the 
remainder of the heats, and as atoresaid 
comfortable victories are not the 
matches one is apt to remember at all 
vividly. 

In the following year at St. Andrews 
I was not playing nearly so well or so 
confidently as I had been at Sandwich 
in 1900, with the consequence that I 
was never free from incidents of an 
exciting nature. In every match I 
played I had to struggle hard at some 
time or another, and even if I got 
a lead of three or four holes I 
still felt I was struggling. The spectators 
may not have considered that I had to 
struggle very hard, but in my innermost 
soul I knew that it was so, as I never felt 
comfortable until the match was over 
once and for all. Of course the majority 
of the incidents came in the famous 
final, when I defeated Mr. Low on the 
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36th green. I was actually five up with 
only thirteen to go in that match, and 
finally found myself all even with two 
to play. Fortunately for me I had 
sufficient courage left to what is termed 
“come again,” and at the 35th and 36th 
holes played two wooden club shots 
which I shall probably never excel as 
long as I live. The stroke at the 17th 
hole was a full beat with a driver, which 


all risks, which were not few. The truth 
is, I did not know enough about the 
lie of the ground to attempt to play a 
safe shot, and, moreover, I am an 
exceedingly indifferent manipulator of a 
safety shot at any time; so I decided 
on the bold course, and was quite 
willing to accept anything that fate 
meted out to me. © 

The critics when referring to this 
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finished on the narrow plateau green; 
and the other was a similar blow with 
the same club, which stroke at one time 
actually looked like going into the hole, 
and eventually finished less than four 


feet away from it. With regard to the 
shot at the 17th hole, I candidly 
acknowledge that in some respects it 
was of the nature of a chance shot, as I 
simply aimed straight for the spot where 
the ball eventually finished and took 


stroke invariably suggest that I played 
the shot with my old yellow-headed 
spoon ; but it was not so, as the distance 
was too far for this favourite old weapon 
of mine. No doubt they confuse this 
stroke with a driver, with one which I 
played in the semi-final round against 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson. I was much 
nearer the green on this occasion, and 
had the pot bunker between my ball 
and the hole. I played a three-quarter 
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spoon shot with an abnormal amount 
of cut upon it, and the ball pitched 
beyond the bunker. I well knew the 
risks; I took those risks, and played 
with a definite object, which I achieved, 
and all the praise I received from one 
stern St. Andrews’ critic was an opinion 
to the effect that it “was not golf to 
attempt such a shot.” By the way, Mr. 
Hutchinson has always considered ‘that 
he should have defeated me in that 
match, and more than once I have 


Championship commenced, and, more- 
over, the hot weather suited me ‘better 
than it probably suited the majority 
of my opponents, as also did the 
baked conditions of the ground, for I am 
a better putter upon keen greens than 
I am prone to be on heavy ones, and 
the majority of players could not claim 
this advantage. Although playing so 


confidently and so well I was _never- 
theless always anxious in that Champion- 
ship, as I had a tarnished reputation to 
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noticed him refer to the outcome of our 
encounter in a certain spirit of regret. 
I am very much inclined to agree with 
him that he might readily have won, 
as he certainly missed many oppor- 
tunities, and I decidedly did not deserve 
to win; in fact, I deserved to lose most 
of my games in that particular 
Championship. 

In the 1911 Championship, at Prest- 
wick, I had the good fortune to run 
right into form on the very day the 


rehabilitate, and I knew I should never 
be granted a finer opportunity of 
accomplishing this task, as I could 
never hope to hit the ball with a greater 
degree of confidence. My anxiety very 
nearly let me down in the final, as for 
the first time during the week I began 
to feel a spirit of peevish irritability, 
simply for the reason that I had allowed 
my chances to pass by in the earlier 
stages of the game. After the con- 
clusion of the first round I said to a 
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friend, ‘I did miss my chances this 
morning!’’ His reply was very con- 
solatory as he said, “‘ Don’t worry; you 
will get more chances this afternoon, 
you see !”—no doubt a remark simply 
made with the kindly intention of 
encouraging me; but he was quite 
correct, chances did come my way, 
and when they did come his encouraging 
words did me a power of good. 

Of course the main incidents in the 
most recent Championship just com- 
pleted must still be fresh in the 
memories of the majority. Since the 
event I have received with the inevitable 
congratulations many expressions of 
sympathy with regard to the enormous 
strain I must have been put to in the 
three desperate encounters in the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh rounds. Well, the 
sympathy is in a measure wasted, as I 
did not feel the nervous strain of those 
particular games nearly as much as I 
felt the strain of the game in which I 
was leading nearly all the way. The 
only time I really felt any great strain 
was when Mr. Gillies was pulling back 
my three-hole lead ; the effort of hanging 
on to the fragments of that fast- 
disapp2aring asset made me anxious and 
irr.table, and on going to the 14th tee 
I fervently remarked to a friend, 
“Thank Heaven that remaining hole has 
gone after the others. I can now start 
afresh!’ and I meant it, as there is no 
more trying phase in the game of match 
play than that which represents the 
gradual disappearance of a number of 
holes which have been collected early 
in the round. One keeps on playing 


to retain this lead, and it is very anxious 
work, whilst on the other hand the 
enemy is invariably after those lost 
holes, and after them in a spirit of the 
utmost confidence ; and it is not a little 
remarkable that when once he has got 
them all back and attained his objective 
he more often than not slacks off for a 
hole or two. 

However, that period when playing 
against Mr. Gillies was the one irritably 
anxious time I had, and for the 
remainder of that round ; and, moreover, 
in the matches against Messrs. Schmidt 
and Alymer I never felt seriously 
perturbed. I could always manage to 
look upon the situation from a hopeful 
point of view, and occasionally from the 
humorous one, even when I putted 
the ball into the bunker on _ the 
17th green, when opposed to the little 
American. When I saw the ball heading 
for the bunker, just as if it had 
suddenly seen the hole and was running 
away to hide itself a momentary feeling of 
amazement and dismay passed through 
my mind; but I was quickly struck with 
the really ludicrous side of the situation, 
and I said to myself, “‘ Well, at any rate, 
that shot will serve to make history,” 
and I played my next stroke just as if 
nothing untoward had happened to 
disturb my peace of mind. But right 
through that Championship I had a 
feeling that the Fates were going to be 
kind to me, and this feeling was in no 
way the result of confidence in my 
own game. Like Topsy, it just grew 
as the event progressed, and continued 
growing. 
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TALES ABOUT DOGS 


BY OWEN JONES 


In an old work, called “‘ Brown on 
Dogs,” Mr. Thos. Brown gives a variety 
of anecdotes, for several of the most 
entertaining of which, he says in his 
preface, ‘‘ the reader is indebted to the 
condescension of several gentlemen 
highly distinguished in the walks of 
literature, Sir Walter Scott, Sir Patrick 
Walker, Ranaldson Macdonell, Esq., of 
Glengarry, Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 
Esq., Robert Stevenson, Esq., engineer, 
and Messrs. James and David Haig, of the 
Advocates Library.” 

A dog (of what breed we are not 
informed) was run over by a carriage, 
and had his leg broken. A humane 


surgeon, who happened to be passing, 
had the animal brought to his premises, 
set his leg, and discharged him when 
cured to return to his master. The dog, 
whenever he met the surgeon afterwards, 
never failed to recognise him by wagging 


his tail and other demonstrations of 
joy. One day a violent barking was 
heard at the surgeon’s door, and was 
found to be occasioned by the befriended 
dog, who was striving to procure 
admittance for another dog that had 
just had /is leg broken. 

Such was the “ magnitude ” of Maida, 
Sir Walter Scott’s celebrated Scottish 
Highland greyhound or wolf-dog, that 
persons who practised the unlawful 
amusement of tracking in Ettrick 
Forest (of which Sir Walter was sheriff) 
frequently mistook the prints of his feet 
for those of some wild animal escaped 
from a travelling menagerie. Maida 
was presented to Sir Walter, “‘ as a mark 
of the highest respect and esteem,” by 
Chieftain Macdonell of Glengarry, and 
lies buried by the gate of Abbotsford, 
with a stone over him on which is an 
appropriate inscription in Latin. Maida 
‘sometimes amused himself by howling 
in a very tiresome way.” He also hada 
strong aversion for a certain class of 
artists, arising from the frequent 


restraints to which he was subjected 
while having his portrait taken, on 
account of his majestic appearance. 
The instant he saw a pencil and paper 
produced he prepared to beat a retreat ; 
if forced to remain, he exhibited the 
strongest signs of displeasure. 

The following description of one of 
Maida’s sporting accomplishments is in 
Sir Walter’s own words: ‘I was once 
riding over a field on which the reapers 
were at work, the stooks being placed 
behind them as usual. Maida having 
found a hare began to chase her, to the 
great amusement of the spectators, as 
the hare turned very often and very 
swiftly among the stooks. At length, 
being hard pressed, she fairly bolted 
into one of them: Maida went in head- 
long after her, and the stook began to 
be much agitated in various directions ; 
at length the sheaves tumbled down and 
the hare and the dog, terrified alike at 
their overthrow, ran different ways.” 

A deer-hound, named Bran, while 
held in the leash followed the track of a 
wounded stag, in the most unfavourable 
rainy weather, for three successive days. 
The stag was wounded within nine miles 
of Invergarry House, and was traced 
to the estate of Glenmoriston. At dusk 
the deer-stalkers placed a stone on each 
side of the last fresh print of his hoof, 
and another over it, this was done each 
night. On the succeeding morning, 
when the upper stone was removed, 
the dog recovered the scent. The deer, 
having been traced over a great part of 
Glenmoriston’s ground, on the third day 
was retraced to the lands of Glengarry, 
and there shot. 

The following account will show how 
highly the Scottish dogs were prized in 
England so long ago as anno Christi 288. 
It is an extract, quoted by Mr. Thos. 
Brown, from “ Hollinshed’s Chronicles, 
Historie of Scotland,” printed in 1586: 
“And shortlie after the return of these 
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ambassadors into their countrie, divers 
young gentlemen of the Pictish nobilitie 
repaired unto King Crathlint to hunt 
and make merrie with him, but when 
they should depart homewards, perceiving 
that the Scottish dogs did farre excell 
theirs, both in fairnesse, swiftnesse, 
hardinesse,and also inlongstanding upand 
holding out, they got diverse both dogs 
and bitches of the best kinds for breed 
to be given them by the Scottish Lords, 
and yet not so contented, they stole 
one belonging to the king from his 
keeper, being more esteemed of him than 
all the others which he had about him. 
The master of the leash being informed 
thereof, pursued after them which had 
stollen that dog, thinking indeed to 
have taken him from them; but they 
not willing to depart with him, fell at 
altercation, and in the end chanced to 
strike the maister of the leash through 
with their horsespeares that he died 
presentlie, whereupon noise and crie 
being raised in the countrie by his 
servants, diverse of the Scots, as they 
were going home from hunting, returned, 
and, falling upon the Picts to revenge 
the death of their fellow, there ensued a 
shrewd bickering betwixt them, so that 
of the Scots there died three score 
gentlemen, besides a great number of the 
commons, not one of them understanding 
(till all was done) what the matter ment. 
Of the Picts there were about an hundred 
slaine.”’ Hollinshed seems to have 
been abundantly justified in calling this 
affair ‘‘ a shrewd bickering.” 

A gentleman in the county of Stirling 
kept a greyhound and a pointer; the 
pointer was used to find hares for the 
greyhound to catch. The dogs took to 
going out and catching hares for their 
own amusement, so a large iron ring was 
attached to the pointer’s collar to impede 
his progress. Nevertheless, it was 
ascertained that the dogs managed to 
continue their illicit excursions. It 
was discovered that the greyhound 
helped the pointer by holding up the 
ring in his mouth till a hare was found. 
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A letter dated September 12th, 1600, 
shows that Queen Elizabeth, though in 
her seventy-seventh year, was still a 
keen and practical lover of hunting— 
“Her Majesty is well, and excellently 
disposed to hunting, for every second 
day she is on horseback, and enjoys the 
sport long.”” Probably she would have 
relished the following story: A gentle- 
man who was distinguished for scolding 
his huntsman in the field was so incensed 
at a reply the fellow made one day that 
he turned him off on the spot The 
huntsman, after delivering up his horse, 
got into a rabbit-cart, and away he went. 
The next morning, when the) gentleman 
was going out, and had reached the end 
of the town with his hounds, the voice 
of the huntsman saluted his ear, 
hallooing the hounds, till not one of 
them would leave the tree in which the 
man had perched himself. There was 
no hunting without the hounds,f’and 
there was no stopping the man’s mouth. 
And so the gentleman was obliged to 
reinstate the huntsman in his service. 

A foxhound bitch showed her ardour 
for the chase in a most remarkable 
manner, for in the middle of a run she 
brought forth a puppy, which she 
snatched up in her mouth, and then 
rejoined the pack. 

During my residence in the country 
(relates a Mr. Huet) I had a gamekeeper 
who was very skilful with dogs. Among 
others he had was a large Old English 
setter, with the training of which he had 
been so successful that he could use him 
both for hunting and shooting. The 
keeper affirmed that the dog even 
invented advantageous manceuvres. Once 
he caught and killed a hare, and carried 
her a considerable distance to the 
kitchen, holding her most conveniently 
by the ear, across his back. Another 
time, the keeper having wounded a deer, 
put the setter on his trail. No more 
was seen of the dog till the next morning, 
when he ran into the yard, and then 
hastened to the corner of a room in 
which the guns were kept. Then he led 
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his master, gun in hand, by the easiest 
way, to a thicket, in which lay the deer 
he had killed and evidently guarded 
during the night. 

A pointer came to the door of his 
master’s study, and scratched and barked 
till he was admitted; then, with 
supplicating gestures, ran from his master 
to a stair behind which his gun was 
kept, and back again to his master. 
So soon as the gun was fetched the pointer 
gave a bark of joy, and led the master 
and a friend to a neighbouring hill. 
The dog pushed against his master’s 
leg, according to which way he wanted 
him to turn. Suddenly the dog gave a 
bark, and started a fine hare under the 
very muzzle of the gun. 

This is a copy of an old bond given 
for the breaking of a_ setter :— 
“ Ribbesford, Oct. 7th, 1685. I, John 


Harris, of Willdon, in the parish of 
Hattlebury, in the county of Worcester, 
yeoman, for and in consideration of ten 
shillings of lawful English money, this 


day received of Henry Herbert of 
Ribbesford, in the said county, Esq., 
and of thirty shillings more of like 
money by him promised to be hereafter 
pay’d me, doe hereby covenant and 
promise to and with the said Henry 
Herbert, his exors and admors, that I 
will, from the day of the date hereof 
until the first day of March next, well 
and sufficiently maytayne and keep a 
spaniel bitch, named Quand, this day 
delivered into my custody by the said 
Henry Herbert, and will before the said 
first day of March next, fully and 
effectually traine up and teach the said 
bitch to sett partridges, pheasants, and 
other game, as well and exactly as the 
best setting dogges usually sett the same. 

“ And the said bitch, so trayned and 
taught, I shall and will deliver to the 
said Henry Herbert, or whom he shall 
appoint to receive her, at his house in 
Ribbesford aforesaid, on the first day 
of March next. And if at any time after 
the said bitch shall, for want of use or 


practice, or orwise, forget to sett game 


as aforesaid, I will, at my costes and 
charges, mayntayne her for a month or 
longer, as often as need shall require, 
to trayne up and teach her to sett game 
as aforesaid, and shall and will fully and 
effectually teach her to sett game as 
well and exactly as is above mentyon’d. 
“Witness my hand and seale the day 
and year first above-written. 
Joun Harris, 
“ His X mark. 


“Sealed and delivered in presence of 
H. Payne, his X mark.” 


In the early years of the nineteenth 
century, a Mr. Elwes had a setter, of a 
special strain for which he was famous, 
which while following him to London 
hunted all the fields adjoining the road 
through a distance of sixty miles. A 
rough brown setter, whose mother was a 
shepherd’s collie, had so fine a nose 
that he would find the snuff-box of his 
master even when secretly hidden 
beneath a stranger’s waistcoat. 

My grandfather (says a Mr. Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe) had a terrier called 
Lassie. One day he went to dine 
at Maxwelton (Sir Robert Lawrie’s) ; 
Lassie went too, but was kept out of 
the dining-room, and wandered through 
the house. On a strange noise of 
knocking being heard on the stairs, Sir 
Robert went out to see what it meant, 
and found Lassie coming down the 
steps, with great difficulty dragging a 
powder-horn, which she had found in 
Sir Robert’s room, and must have 
removed from its place with much 
trouble. He left her alone, to see what 
she would do. With the belt in her 
teeth, she trailed the powder-horn into 
the dining-room, and laid it at her 
master’s feet. It was his property, and 
had been borrowed some time before. 

An actor named Hughes lent a wig 
to a brother-player, upon whom he paid 
a call some time afterwards, accompanied 
by his dog. In due course Mr. Hughes 
left, but his dog stayed behind looking 
his master’s friend full in the face, and, 
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finally, making a sudden leap on tohis 
shoulders, seized the borrowed wig which 
the man was wearing, ran home with it, 
and tried his best to hang it up in its 
usual place. This same dog while he 
was passing through a field on the out- 
skirts of Dartmouth in which a washer- 
woman had hung out her goods to dry, 
stopped and surveyed one particular 
shirt with keen attention. He then 
jumped up, seized the shirt, and dragged 
it away through the dirt to his master, 
whose it proved to be. 

Mr. Laing, who was steward to General 
Sharp, of Houston, near Uphall, had a 
terrier dog which gave many proofs of 
his sagacity. On one occasion the 
steward’s wife lent a white petticoat to a 
neighbour to wear at a christening. The 
dog saw his mistress make the loan, 
followed the borrower home, accom- 


panied her to the christening, during 
which he leapt several times on to her 
knee, and would not leave her till the 
piece of dress was returned to 


its 
owner. The woman who had borrowed 
the petticoat was much afraid that the 
terrier would attempt to tear the 
garment off her during the ceremony. 
“The wisest dog I ever had,” says 
Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘ was what is called 
the bull-dog terrier. I taught him to 
understand a _ great many words, 
insomuch that I am positive that the 
communication betwixt the canine 
species and ourselves might be greatly 
enlarged. Camp once bit the baker, 
who was bringing bread to the family. 
I beat him, and explained the enormity 
of his offence, after which, to the last 
moment of his life, he never heard the 
least allusion to the story, in whatever 
voice or tone it was mentioned, without 
getting up and retiring into the darkest 
corner of the room with great appearance 
of distress. Then if you said, ‘ The 
baker was well paid,’ or ‘ The baker was 
not hurt after all,’ Camp came forth 
from his hiding-place, capered, and 
barked, and rejoiced. When he was 
unable, towards the end of his life, to 
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attend me when on horseback, he used to 
watch for my return, and the servant 
used to tell him ‘ his master was coming 
down the hill, or through the moor,’ 
and although he did not use any gesture 
to explain his meaning, Camp was never 
known to mistake him, but either 
went out at the front to go up the hill. 
or at the back to get down to the moor- 
side. He certainly had a singular 
knowledge of spoken language.” 

Of Hector, the son and immediate 
successor of Sirrah, the celebrated dog 
of the Ettrick Shepherd, Mr. Hogg says: 
“It cannot be supposed that he could 
understand all that was passing in the 
little family-circle, but he certainly 
comprehended a good part of it. He 
rarely missed aught that was said about 
himself, the sheep, the cat, or of a hunt. 
One winter evening I said to my mother 
that I was going to Bowerhope for a 
fortnight, for that I had more con- 
veniency for writing with Alexander 
Laidlaw than at home, and I added, 
‘But I will not take Hector with me, 
for he is constantly quarrelling with the 
rest of the dogs, singing music, or 
breeding some uproar.’ ‘ Na, na,’ quoth 
she, ‘leave Hector with me; I like aye 
best to have him at hame, poor fallow.’ 

“These were all the words that 
passed. The next morning the waters 
were in great flood, and I did not go 
away till after breakfast; but, when 
the time came for tying up Hector, he 
was awanting. ‘The devil’s in that 
beast,’ said I; ‘I will wager he heard 
what we were saying yesternight.’ ‘ If 
that should really be the case, I'll 
think the beast no canny,’ said my 
mother. When I arrived at Bowerhope, 
though the Yarrow was so large as to 
appear impassable by any living creature, 
there was Hector sitting, ‘ like a drookit 
hen,’ on a knoll at the east end of the 
house, awaiting my arrival with great 
impatience.” 

“My dog Sirrah,” Mr. Hogg relates, 
“was, beyond all comparison, the best 
dog I ever saw. He was of a surly and 
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unsocial temper ; disdaining flattery, he 
refused to be caressed. When hard 
pressed in accomplishing the task he 
was put to he had expedients of the 
moment that bespoke a great share of 
the reasoning faculty. Hector, his son, 
however had a droll stupidity about 
him, and took up forms and rules of his 
own, for which I could never perceive 
any motive that was not even farther 
out of the way than the action itself. 
He had one uniform practice, and a 
very bad one it was. During the time 
of family worship, and just three or 
four seconds before the conclusion of 
the prayer, he started to his feet and 
ran barking round the apartment like 
a crazed beast. My father was so much 
amused with this, that he would never 
suffer me to correct him for it, and I 
scarcely ever saw the old man rise from 
the prayer without his endeavouring 
to suppress a smile at the extravagance 
of Hector. None of us could find out how 


he knew that the prayer was near done, 
for my father was not formal in his 
prayers, but certes he did know—and 


of this we had nightly evidence. By 
accident I did discover his motive, and, 
however ludicrous it may appear, I am 
certain I was correct. His great daily 
occupation was pointing the cat. Now, 
when he saw us kneel all down in a 
circle, with our faces couched on our 
paws, it struck his absurd head that we 
were all engaged in pointing the cat. 
He lay on tenters all the while, but the 
acuteness of his ear enabling him, 
through time, to ascertain the very 
moment when we would all spring to 
our feet, he thought to himself, ‘ I shall 
be first after her, for you all.’ 

Hector inherited his sire’s unfortunate 
ear for music, not perhaps in such 
extravagant degree, but he ever took 
care to exhibit it on the most untimely 
and ill-judged occasions. Owing to 
some misunderstanding between the 
minister and the session-clerk, the pre- 
centing in church devolved upon my 
father. Now my father could have sung 


several of the old church tunes middling 
well in his own family circle ; but, when 
mounted in the desk, he never could 
command the starting notes of any but 
one, St. Paul’s, which was always in 
undue readiness at the root of his 
tongue. The congregation had nothing 
but St. Paul’s, and being in itself a 
monotonous tune, nothing could exceed 
the monotony that prevailed in the 
primitive church of Ettrick. Out of 
pure sympathy for my father alone, I 
was compelled to take the precentorship 
in hand. But Hector, though I had him 
always closed up carefully at home, 
rarely failed in making his appearance 
in church at some time of the day. The 
moment he heard my voice strike up 
the psalm, then did he fall in with such 
overpowering vehemence that he and I 
seldom got any to join in the music 
but our two selves. The shepherds hid 
their heads, and laid them down on the 
backs of their seats rowed in their plaids, 
and the lasses looked down to the ground 
and laughed till their faces grew red. 
I was obliged to give up my office in 
disgust and leave the parish once more 
to their old friend St. Paul.” 

The faithfulness of some dogs is extra- 
ordinary as is shown in the case of one 
Carr, a waterman, who laid a wager 
that he and his dog would both leap 
from the centre arch of Westminster 
Bridge, and land at Lambeth within a J 
minute of each other. The man jumped 
off first, followed immediately by his 
dog, who fearing his master would be 
drowned, laid hold of him by the neck 
and dragged him to shore, to the no 
small diversion of the spectators. A 
gentleman offered five guineas for the 
dog, which the owner refused. 

A letter from Sir John Harington 
gives Prince Henry, son of King James I., 
“ane brief historie of the goode deedes 
and straunge feates of his rare dogge | 
Bungay.” Here is one of the beast’s 
‘straunge feates.’’ ‘‘ Neither must it be 
forgotten as how he once was sente| 
withe two charges of sack wine from| 
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the bathe to my house by my man 
Combe; and on his way the cordage 
did slackene, but my trustie bearer did 
now bear himselfe so wisely as_ to 
covertly hide one flasket in the rushes 
and take the other in his teethe to the 
house, after which he went forthe, and 
returnede with the other part of his 
burden to dinner ; hereat yr. Highnesse 
may perchance marvele and doubt, but 
we have livinge testimonie of those 
who wroughte in the fieldes and espiede 
his work, and now live to tell they did 
muche longe to plaie the dogge, and 
give stowage to the wine themselves ; 
but they did refrain, and watchede the 
passinge of this whole businesse.”’ 

A French dog was quite as resourceful. 
He was trained to fetch victuals in a 
basket, and one evening was carrying 
some petits patés, the savoury smell of 
which caused two other dogs to attack 
him. He put down his basket, and set 
himself courageously against the first 
that advanced, with which while he 
was engaged the other ran to the basket 
and began to help himself. At length, 
seeing there was no chance of saving his 
master’s dinner, he threw himself 
between his two opponents, and quickly 
despatched the petite patés himself. 

M. Dumont, a tradesman of the Rue 
St. Denis, Paris, offered to lay a wager 
with a friend with whom he was walking 
on the Boulevard St. Antoine that if 
he were to hide a six-livre piece in the 
dust, his dog would discover it and bring 
it to him. The wager was accepted, 
and the piece of money secreted, after 
being carefully marked. When they were 
some distance from the spot, M. Dumont 
called to his dog that he had lost some- 
thing, and ordered him to seek it. The 
dog, by name Caniche, immediately 
turned back, while his master and his 
companion continued their walk. Mean- 
while a traveller, who happened to be 
just then returning in a chaise from 
Vincennes, perceived the piece of money, 
which his horse had kicked from its 
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hiding-place. The traveller alighted, 
picked up the money, and was driving 
off to his inn, in the Rue Pont-aux- 
Choux, as Caniche reached the spot 
where his quest had been hidden. 
Whereupon Caniche followed the chaise, 
entered the inn, and stuck close to the 
traveller, leaping up incessantly at and 
about him. The traveller, supposing 
him to be some dog that had been lost 
or left behind by his master, regarded 
his various movements as marks of 
affection, and as the animal was hand- 
some determined to keep him. He gave 
him a good supper, and, on retiring 
to bed, took him with him to his 
chamber. 

But no sooner had the traveller 
removed his breeches than they were 
seized by the dog, and the owner 
supposing he wanted to play with them 
took themaway. Then Caniche began to 
barkat the door, which the kindly traveller 
opened, thinking the dog wished to 
go out. ; Caniche instantly snatched up 
the breeches, and away he flew. The 
traveller posted after him in his night- 
cap, and anxiety for his purse, full of 
double Napoleons of forty francs each, 
which was in one of the pockets, gave 
special velocity to his steps. Caniche 
ran full speed to his master’s house, 
which he reached a moment before his 
pursuer, who was naturally out of 
breath and furiously enraged, and 
accused the dog of robbing him. 

“Sir,” said Caniche’s master, “‘ my 
dog is a faithful creature, and if he has 
run away with your breeches it is because 
you have in them money which does 
not belong to you.” The traveller 
became still more infuriated. “‘ Compose 
yourself, sir,’ rejoined the other, 
smiling, ‘“‘ without doubt there is in 
your purse a six-livre piece with such 
and such marks, which you picked up 
in the Boulevard St. Antoine, and which 
I threw down there with a firm con- 
viction that my dog would bring it back 
again,” 
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ANGUS—A_ GILLIE 


BY GEORGINA PENNANT 


Ancus MCALISTER lives the life of a 
solitary for the greater part of the year, 
for his home is far away in the wildest 
part of the Western Highlands, and since 
his old mother died, many years ago, 
he is the only inhabitant of the low grey 
stone cottage, with the tiny unopenable 
windows. Monster mountains rise up 
out of the garden behind the house, and 
at high tide the waters of the loch nearly 
wash up into the little hayfield in front. 
But though a very lovely, it is also a 
very lonely spot ; the nearest habitation 
is nearly a mile away and its only 
occupants are a very dour old man and 
his wife. 

Angus is now about 35 years old; 
he is a tall, well-made fellow, with 
colouring that would appeal to an artistic 
eye. Though his hair is thick and black, 
his moustache is a golden red, and he has 
the fair skin that tans to a warm red. 
But his eyes are the most noticeable 
feature of his face; they are dark grey 
and are piercing and birdlike for all 
their kindly expression, with the far-away 
look in them that is to be found in 
those who live much alone with Nature. 
Angus is a gillie, and his keen sight is a 
valuable asset. No one can count the 
points on a distant stag so accurately, 
and he knows all there is to know of 
the habits and ways of deer. He is a 
handy fellow in more ways than one ; 
he can sail a boat and row a boat with 
anyone, and understands which are the 
likely banks in the loch for dabs and 
codling. 

Angus, like many of the Highlanders, 
is a Roman Catholic. The Reformation 
which seized upon most of Scotland so 
violently, never reached these remote 
districts. Once or twice a month in 
spring and summer, Angus threads his 
way twelve long miles along a mountain 
track to a scattered hamlet where a 
priest comes to say Mass. In bad 


weather it is almost inaccessible, and 
except at Christmas the little chapel is 
closed for the five winter months. 

On the long dreary Sundays when 
there is no service, Angus betakes 
himself to a little peninsula—an island 
at high tide—which has served as a 
burying ground for centuries. The 
loneliness seems intense at this spot, 
beautiful though it is. No headstones 
mark the graves, which are merely 
uneven mounds scattered here and 
there in the green turf, which rises but 
a few feet above the waters of the 
Loch. On one side is a large rock with 
a natural cavity hollowed out in it, 
and there, partly sheltered from bad 
weather, Angus sits for hours, feeling a 
strange and mystical companionship with 
the spirits of those whose mortal remains 
lie around him. 

To ten months of a stillness that can 
almost be felt, succeed two months of 
what seems to him feverish excitement. 

On some day in August the yacht 
of Mr. Merton, the rich Englishman who 
owns the forest, glides into the bay, 
and then all is turmoil and rush. 

The lodge is not a mile away from 
Angus’ cottage, and he is wanted there 
all day and every day when it is fine. If 
he is not out stalking with the gentlemen, 
he must take the ladies sea-fishing in 
his boat. 

What bewilders him most is the 
perpetual talking. It is extraordinary 
to him that they must always be saying 
something. Miss Magdalen and _ her 
friends ask him endless questions though 
he is very slow in answering. First he 
thinks out his reply in Gaelic, then he 
translates it into English. And all the 
time he is baiting their lines with 
cockles, or taking the dabs and whiting 
off the hooks, or killing the dogfish 
which too often take the bait. 

His keen eyes often find something 
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to point out to them. Whales sometimes 
visit the loch, occasionally a_ shark. 
Porpoises are quite common, and now 
and again a seal will be seen lifting his 
wise, dog-like head out of the water. 
Or if they are on land, spying for deer. 
it is Angus who can get the telescope at 
exactly the right angle, or can detect 
an eagle hovering in the air far away 
over inaccessible rocks. 

To Miss Magdalen he is a_ most 
faithful slave. He has seen her grow 
up from a delicate child to the fine 
young woman she now is. And yet, 
for all his devotion to her and his love 
of sport, there are many moments when 
Angus longs with a passionate longing 
to be again alone with the loch and 
the mountains and their wild in- 
habitants. 

During the winter he becomes once 
more the friend, not the hunter of the 
stags. He is entrusted with the feeding 
of them, and many a mile he trudges 
through the snow to the hut near their 
sanctuary where the grain is kept. In 
this way he gets to know and love them. 

“Did you know this stag, Angus?” 
says Miss Magdalen, as a particularly 
fine royal is brought down from the 
mountains, the magnificent head sway- 
ing to and fro on the deer saddle with 
every motion of the pony. 

““T was verra weel acquainted with 
him, Miss Magdalen,” he answers, 
simply. 

There is rough bad weather at the 
beginning of October, and in a day or 
two, thinks Angus, the yacht and its 
crew will steam away, and the place 
will be itself once more. 

Then, something happens. Some of 
the sailors climbing about the mountains 
are overtaken by the mist, and losing 
their way, two of them fall over a rocky 
edge. One has his leg broken by the 
fall, the other sprains his foot badly. 
They have to lie all night where they 
are, for it is impossible to get to them 
in the dark. In the morning they are 
rescued and installed in the house of 


the head stalker; there the doctor 
says they will have to lie for many 
weeks, and this makes the yacht short- 
handed for the return voyage. 

Miss Magdalen steps in with a 
suggestion. Why should they not take 
Angus? He is as good a seaman as 
anyone, and has several times been 
trips to the northern islands with them. 
It will be a chance for him to see some- 
thing of the world, for they are going an 
autumn cruise in southern seas. The 
yacht, after taking them to Southampton 
will go round to Marseilles where the 
ladies will join her, and then Naples, 
Sicily, and perhaps Greece are to be 
visited. 

Angus does not say much when he is 
asked; he never does. He loves the 
sea almost as much as the mountains, 
and perhaps being a canny Scot, the 
thought of the golden sovereigns he 
will earn weighs with him. Anyway he 
consents, and almost before he realises 
what it means they are off. 

At first all goes well. Storms he 
neither fears nor feels, and a rough 
passage through the Bay of Biscay is 
keen enjoyment. 

But the harbour at Naples is another 
matter. They find the most glorious 
autumn weather there, and the Mertons 
and their friends make it their head- 
quarters for many weeks, while they go 
expeditions into the country. 

Day after day the yacht lies there 
idle. Angus, his daily scrubbing and 
rubbing over, sits sadly on deck. The 
busy harbour has no attraction for him 
nor have the jaunts on shore which the 
rest of the crew delight in. He hates 
the town with its narrow, stuffy streets 
and teeming crowds ; he hates the people 
with their ceaseless laughing and singing. 
He looks at the intense blue of the sea 
and the cloudless blue of the sky, and 
the hard purple of the mountains, and 
sighs for the cloud and mist of his native 
land. If only a grey sky would come 
or a breath of cool wind, he thinks he 
could bear it, but the fierce glare of 
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this unending sunshine fills his soul with 
loathing and longing. 

He gets listless and languid. Even 
Miss Magdalen notices that something 
is wrong with Angus. 

With the rest of the crew he is very 
popular, for he is always ready to take 
them to and fro the yacht when they 
want to land, and will sit in the boat 
and wait patiently for them till they 
choose to appear. 

One day as he lies in the boat near 
the quay, another boat draws up along- 
side. The men are talking as they land, 
and suddenly a thrill goes through 
Angus, for they are speaking Gaelic. 
He springs up and, running after them, 
hails them in their own tongue. 

It appears that they belong to a 
Glasgow cargo boat which has _ been 
coaling at Naples. She is now getting 
up steam and in a few hours will be off 
to the Firth of Clyde. One of the men 
is the mate. As luck will have it they 


are short-handed, and in a few minutes 
Angus, who all his life has taken hours 
of anxious thought to come to any 
decision, has settled to ship with them 
as a seaman and give the yacht the slip. 


It is easily done. In _half-an-hour 
the Scotch sailors return to their ship 
taking Angus with them. He has left 
his boat in charge of an Italian who has 
looked after her before, and who%at once 
proceeds to fall asleep in her. When the 
yachtsmen return he wakes up, grins, 
rubs his eyes and says, “‘ Angus gone 
Scotland, ’e sed ’e ’ad to go.”’ That is 
all. The cargo boat has already sailed 
with Angus aboard her. 

How different is this dirty tramp ship 
from the spick and span yacht! Very 
different, too, are the work, the company, 
and the food. 

On the voyage home they encounter 
rough, wild weather and heavy seas, 
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but little recks Angus when every hour 
brings him nearer home. He almost 
enjoys the hardships and the long hours 
of work. He feels he is escaping from 
civilisation with all its horrors, to Nature 
and her solitudes which are so dear to 
him. 

When the coast of Scotland is first 
sighted a feverish excitement takes 
possession of him, but he cannot rest 
till he is really at home. As soon as the 
ship is paid off at Glasgow he gets on 
board the first steamer that will land him 
at any rate somewhere near his own 
loch. He still has to sail or row several 
miles and walk at least a dozen to get 
to his house; and as it is dark when 
the steamer leaves him at the nearest 
landing place, he has to wait till the 
morning to start on the last part of 
his journey. 

It is a typical Highland day that 
greets his home-coming. A thick wet 
mist shrouds the mountains; but Angus 
loves to have it so. To his eyes which 
have ached with the glare of the blazing 
sunshine this is real refreshment. He 
starts forth with a light heart. For 
the first time for many months he is 
again alone with Nature—Nature that 
to him fills the place of parent, wife, 
and child; and the great love of her 
that surged up and would take no 
denial, but called him back from distant 
lands, once more takes possession of 
his soul. With her he finds as ever that 
perfect rest and contentment which 
alone can satisfy him, and as he hears the 
wind whistling through the stunted 
trees and soaked bracken, while the 
waters of the loch softly lap the sandy 
shore, he resolves with the fervour of his 
northern nature that never more will he 
be tempted to wander away from the 
home where alone he can find peace of 
mind. 
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THE REPENTANCE OF JOHN BILLINGTON 


BY ELISABETH EATON 


Sour is the word that would 
best describe the expression on John 
-Billington’s countenance as he drove 
slowly to market through the dull 
November fog. The visible acidity 
permeating his features was the index 
of the state of his mind. Contrary 
circumstances had bereft his thoughts 
of all sweetness. 

To begin with, he had to face the ever- 
recurring recollection that he had sold 
his wheat last market-day, and already 
the price of wheat was rising. Further, 
one of his small herd of dairy cows had 
inconsiderately departed this life, leaving 
a weakling bull-calf to mourn her loss. 
Also the mare was lame, there was no 
doubt about it. 

“You durned slow gimcracky old 
thing,’ he muttered, as she stumbled 
badly, ‘‘ I’ll send you to the kennels on 
Monday.” But the mention of the 
kennels brought another grievance 
uppermost in his mind. 

“Confound ’em! Call themselves 
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huntin’ men and leavin’ that gate open ! 
If I hadn’t ’appened to be goin’ round, 
all Josiah’s sheep ’ud ’ave been in my 
neaps. An’ them two _ upstartish 
impident young jackanapes ridin’ over 
my new-sown, an’ leavin’ holes a man 
could have buried his grandmother in. 
Blast ’em!” 

Altogether the worthy John was in no 
enviable frame of mind when he reached 
the market-square. Having handed over 
his three-legged nag to the ostler of the 
Bell Inn, he now emerged from the yard 
and stood, a forlorn and sulky figure, 
surveying the familiar scene. Just 
across the road a smart dog-cart was 
drawn up. It stood out in relief against 
the background of penned sheep and 
cattle, with the crowd of farmers and 
drovers standing round, and small boys 
dodging in and out. 

The occupant of the dog-cart had an 
indefinable air of conscious superiority, 
yet without any refinement of feature to 
warrant the assumption. His jaw was 
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heavy and ill-formed, his nose coarse, his 
glance was hard and penetrating. Seeing 
John Billington at the entrance to the 
yard, this gentleman hailed him with a 
peremptory upward jerk of his chin. 
“ Billington!” he called out. “ come 
here! I want to speak to you.” The 
scowl on the farmer’s face deepened as 
he shambled sulkily across the road. 
He had no liking for Mr. Hanmer, the 
newcomer, who had purchased Marston 
Hall and gave himself airs on the strength 
of his possessions. Nor was Mr. Hanmer’s 
opening remark calculated to soften 
John’s prejudices. 

“Look here, Billington,” he began, 
brusquely. ‘“‘I hear you have a lot of 
wire still up on your farm. It’s my 
district, you know, and I’ve got to see 
that it’s taken down. It ought to have 
been down three weeks ago.” 

A sudden rage swept into the brooding 
sullenness of John’s mind. 

“ You wun’t see it moved then. You'll 


see it there when you're dead,” he 
snapped. ‘‘ If I puts up wire, it’s becos’ 


I wants wire. I ain’t agoin’ to take it 
down, not for nobody.” 

“But my good man, wire is an 
iniquity, it’s a death-trap, it’s a scandal 
to a hunting-country. Do be reasonable!”’ 

“JT ain’t a-going to take it down,” 
reiterated John, firmly. 

“ Well, you'll get into trouble with the 
master. I’ve done my best.” Mr. 
Hanmer whipped up his smart cob with 
an angry flick of the lash. 

John Billington watched him drive off. 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to take it down,” he 
said again. 

He was a man who prided himself on 
his obstinacy. All the afternoon the 
phrase undulated through his thoughts, 
coming, going, floating up to his brain in 
moments of silence. Even the Church 
bells chiming the hour repeated, “ I ain’t 
a-going to take it down.” 

Once, before evening, his resolution 
flickered for an instant. Driving home, 
he met young Squire out for a ride. Now 
young Squire, known to all and sundry 


as Mr. Jem, had a personality which 
endeared him to all with whom he came 
in contact. Few could resist the young 
soldier’s cheery smile, He was the son 
of the M.F.H., and knew every farmer 
in the country. 

“Good evening, Mr. Billington,” he 
called out, “it’s ages since I last shook 
hands with you. How’s the farm? I'll 
soon be looking up those great hairy 
fences of yours. You’ve got no wire, I'll 
be bound!” 

“T ’ave,”’ was the answer. 

“Take it down, there’s a good chap, do 
now! You don’t want me to break my 
neck. Think how awful it would be if 
there was to be an inquest on me in your 
dining-room. You'll take it down, won't 
you now? Do!” 

But John would not commit himself 
to any definite assertion on this point. 
After several minutes’ conversation, Mr. 
Jem rode away, and the weary-footed 
nag marked time to John Billington’s 
cogitations. “Donow! donow. [ain't 
a-goin’ to take it down. Now, do, do.” 


* * 


Five days later, Mrs. Billington, 
hanging up her washing on the line in 
the yard at the back of the house, heard 
a sound that made her pause. 

“John,” she called out, “ John, the 
hounds be a-coming.”’ 

John shambled out, showing no 
interest. Yet in his heart he had always 
loved the stir and excitement of the 
chase passing by. He cast a leisurely 
glance over the long narrow grass field 
that sloped up behind the farm. Far in 
the corner on the right there was a flash 
of white, as a hound worked its way 
through a weak place in the fence. 
Another and another, and in a moment 
the whole pack were streaming merrily 
across the field. Looking at them at 
first with a feeling of pleasure that he 
could not have put into words, John 
was suddenly conscious of an icy chill at 
his heart. His eye caught the posts 
stretching all up the fence, and the thin 
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treacherous line of wire, visible to him, 
invisible to those on the further side. 

“ They'll never come over there,’’ he 
cried, hoarsely, and made as if to move 
forward. As he did so, he saw a top hat, 
a gleam of scarlet, the sudden rising of 
horse and man against the grey sky. 
And then a fall—such a fall as no words 
can describe. Horse’s nose on the ground, 
quarters perpendicularly in the air for 
the fraction of a second, and then a 
heap—confused, struggling, from which 
finally a shaken and _ astonished 
quadruped emerged. But the rider lay 
motionless, face to the damp green turf. 

John Billington gasped. 

“Brandy, missus, fetch the brandy,” 
he called out wildly. His only thought, 
as he ran up the field, was, ‘‘ Not Mr. 
Jem—not young Squire!” 

But it was. 

What his injuries were, it was hard to 
say at first. When they had carried him 
in to the farm, the local doctor reported 
something internal crushed, condition 


very serious, and recommended that 


further advice should be sent for. All 
the afternoon, and all the evening 
confusion reigned in the Billington 
household. One motor set down a 
hospital nurse, another motor brought a 
white-faced, anxious mother. Strange 
steps moved up and down, and in and out 
of the house. Towards ten o’clock there 
was a lull of expectation. At any 
moment the London doctor might come. 

Mrs. Billington took advantage of the 
respite to sit by the fire in the kitchen, 
where John was trying to smoke. He 
had not eaten, nor had he spoken an 
unnecessary word since the accident. 

Mrs. Billington looked at him quaver- 
ingly, then broke down. With a gesture 
of despair she threw her apron over her 
head. 

“He’s a-goin’ to die,” she sobbed. 
“He’s a-goin’ to die! I know he is, and 
it’s all our fault.” 

“ Stuff!’’ said John, harshly, “he 
ain't. Anyway, your snivelling won’t 

do no good.” 
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He got up with some impatience, and 
opened the back door. Moonlight 
flooded all the yard, and blanched the 
field beyond into unearthly whiteness. 
Black impenetrable shadows lay along 
the fence. Was it fancy, or could he see 
a thin line of metal, quivering, dancing, 
laughing it seemed to him ?—some 
fiendish living thing that stretched 
between post and post, save where one 
empty space recalled a hideous memory. 
John Billington set his teeth. No 
coherent thoughts would come. Only a 
feeling of rage against something or 
somebody. The keen frosty air kindled 
him to action. Looking round wildly, 
he caught sight of a bill-hook propped 
against the wall of an out-house, where 
it had lain since the afternoon. 

“Now!” he cried, ‘‘do now, Who 
said ‘do now?’ John, you’re going to 
take it down now.” Bill-hook in hand, 
with muscles taut as iron, and a face of 
fury, he strode out of the yard, and 
began his task. No unresisting enemy 
this! The tough twisted metal would 
not yield save to repeated blows. 
Slashing and tearing, pulling and 
chopping, he made his way slowly up the 
fence. Every inch of the wire seemed to 
him to be barbed with countless points 
and possessed by innumerable devils. 
In the blackness of the shadows it coiled 
round his feet, caught in his clothes, 
tore his hands. He wiped the perspira- 
tion from his brow with bleeding fingers. 
As in a dream he heard a great panting 
motor dash up to the front door, but 
still he worked on. The worst bit was 
at the far end of the field, where the wire 
was twisted into the fence. Here thorns 
innumerable added their venom to the 
sharp points of the wire. A cloud 
obscured the moon, and the darkness 
increased the difficulty of his task. But 
he never flinched or hesitated, it had 
got to be done! Midnight was chiming 
from the village church when he 
staggered back, and made his way round 
to the front of the house. On the door- 
step, with the bright light from the hall 
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behind them, stood the two doctors, 
exchanging a few quiet words. At the 
sight of John Billington, haggard, wild- 
eyed, blood-stained, they started 
violently. 

“Great heavens,’ exclaimed the 
specialist, ‘‘ has there been a murder ? ” 

“No,” said John Billington, slowly, 
“T’ve been doin’ a bit of farmin’— 
improvin’ some of my fences. I got a 
scratch or two.” 

The London man turned towards the 
motor. Things agricultural did not 
interest him at all. For aught he knew 
it was the common routine of farm life 
to mend fences in the middle of the night. 
But the local doctor knew better. Also 
he knew John Billington. The farmer’s 
eyes were glowing like fire. He was 
trying to speak calmly, but his voice 
trembled, and his hands shook like 
tremulous autumn leaves. 

“W-what’s the news, 
stammered. 


sir?” he 


“ Good, good,” returned the little man, 


briskly. ‘‘ We have every hope he will 
do well. Sir Joseph has expressed the 


opinion that the injuries, though serious, 
will certainly not be fatal. Practically 
the crisis was over before Sir Joseph 
came. In two or three days we hope to 
be able to move him. Bad job though, 
Mr. Billington, to have such a thing 
happen on your farm. However, you 
may thank your stars he wasn’t killed. 
Good-night ! 

John Billington stood for some minutes 
watching the disappearing lights of the 
motor as it sped away into the darkness. 
His face was working like a child’s. To 
his surprise some strange unaccustomed 
moisture trickled suddenly down his 
cheeks. It was years since he had known 
the sensation of tears. 

Blinking he looked up at the sky. 
“T don’t know which of you is my 
particular stars,” he cried, ‘‘ but I should 
like you to know you needn’t trouble 
about me any more, for I ain’t a-goin’ 
to have wire on my farm again—never ! 
never! Ifit had been that there ’Anmer, 
I shouldn’t have cared a damn—but 
young Squire, Mr. Jem—a-lyin’ like that 
in my house! Curse the blasted stuff!” 
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RED-NECKED PHALAROPE WAITING TILL HER MATE AWAKES 


BIRD-WATCHING ON BOG AND FORESHORE IN THE 
OUTER HEBRIDES 


BY MARY G. S. BEST 
With Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author and Maud D. Haviland 


THERE are so many bogs on the Outer 
Hebrides, on the low-lying ground, that 
it is difficult to say where one begins 
and another ends; but for bird-watching 
purposes there is a good deal of difference 
according to their situation, as the inland 
bogs attract quite different collections 
of birds from those that run down to the 
seashore. One morning in the early part 
of June we started on an eight-mile drive 
to spend the day in exploring a friend’s 
bog, which was one of the latter 
description, lying close to the sea. 
Here was a narrow valley, entirely 
occupied by a reed-grown swamp, with a 
clear space of water in the middle. 
The keeper met us there, and said 
there were several pairs of red-necked 
phalaropes about, assuring us that they 
would be very easy to photograph ; 


so we pulled on our long wading-boots 
and carrying our reflex cameras followed 
John down to the water. The bog-bean 
was growing thickly along the edge 
making such good cover for the birds 
that they were very difficult to find. 
We stood on a firm bit of ground while 
John waded round to the other side of 
the little creek and soon flushed a pair of 
the phalaropes, those rarest of rare 
birds, whose nesting-places in the British 
Isles may be counted on the fingers of 
one hand, with some doubt about 
including the thumb. 

The birds are only seven inches in 
length, no larger than a ringed plover, 
though much slighter in build, so that 
as long as they remain amongst the 
reeds it is impossible to see them. They 
are extraordinarily tame, having no 
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fear whatever of man, and will swim 
about in the water a yard or two away 
from one, taking no notice at all of 
visitors. The only difficulty to the 
photographer is their great restlessness, 
for they are seldom still for long, and 
swim quickly, with the same jerky 
movements of the head that are so 
noticeable in a moorhen. One of the 
pair that John found came across and 
posed beautifully for us on the edge of 
the water, standing for some time on the 
stones two or three yards away till he 
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her wings almost to her tail. -The male 
has no red throat, and his back is 
marked more like that of a snipe. 

This particular pair evidently had a 
nest somewhere amongst the bogbean, 
but the going was far too treacherous 
to admit of much exploration, for the 
frail surface of the bog quaked beneath 
one at every step. 

The birds ran about together amongst 
the bogbean, not attempting to fly away, 
till at last the male bird refused to go 
any further. He sat down on a dry patch 


DABCHICK APPROACHING NEST WITH EGGS COVERED 


ook to the water again and hurried 
off to rejoin his mate. 

The female phalarope is by far the 
more brilliantly-marked bird of the two, 
and has also arrived at such an advanced 
stage of civilization that she rules 
her mate with a rod of iron, and treats 
him altogether in such a high-handed 
manner that it is difficult to believe 
that one is not mistaken in the sexes. 
The female bird has a most beautiful 
chestnut-red neck and throat, and a well- 
marked golden V from the shoulders of 


of grass and immediately went to sleep, 
exactly like the Dormouse in “ Alice in 
Wonderland.”’ His mate was evidently 
much annoyed at this behaviour on his 
part, and hurried back, pecking him 
vigorously till he awoke. She then drove 
him before her for a few yards, when he 
cuddled himself down again and slept 
sounder than before, refusing to move 
however hard the pecks became. So she 
had to give it up and stand by his side 
quite at a loss to know what to do with 
him,while we used up all our photographic 
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plates upon the pair and wished we had 
had more. 

We continued our way round the end 
of the bog to see what else we could find, 
wading through reeds, which at this time 
of year were not above our knees, though 
well above a man’s head in the autumn. 
There is then splendid snipe and duck 
shooting here, as so many of the rarer 
sorts of duck come down from the north 
and remain during the winter—the 
long-tailed, or sea-pheasant, as they call 


own gillie said he had heard of my 
wetting, and thought that the rather 
shy and diffident John ‘‘ was becoming 
quite a ladies’ man ! ” 

About three miles away off the coast 
was a low rocky island, too small for 
anything to live on but seabirds, 
which is never visited except during the 
winter months when the men go there to 
shoot duck. We sailed over one day to 
explore it, as one never knows what 
one may not d'scover in the way of birds 


DABCHICK OR LITTLE GREBE UNCOVERING HER EGGS 


them, being the one that John was 
most proud of. We flushed a small 
flock of phalaropes on the further side 
of the marsh, and in turning quickly 
to watch them I missed my footing on 
the flimsy patch of reeds upon which J 
was standing, and fell in nearly up to my 
waist in water. There I remained till 
John came and hauled me out, much 
as he would have a dog that was nearly 
drowned. The story “ went the round ” 
of the island, and a few days later our 


on the undisturbed rocks on these 
northern coasts. 

We found several pairs of eiders 
nesting amongst the clumps of seapinks, 
a colony of arctic terns, a few black 
guillemots and puffins amongst the holes 
and crannies in the rocks, and some odd 
pairs of gulls; and on the rocks left 
dry by the sea at low water stood a 
regiment of shags and cormorants, 
drying their wings and sleeping while 
they waited for the tide to turn. 
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In the winter our host told us that 
they got grand shooting there. They 
come off to the island about an hour 
before dawn and lie behind the rocks 
till the duck return from the mainland 
where they have fed during the night. 
Flocks of mallard, widgeon, and teal 
come in, with a fair sprinkling of the rarer 
sorts such as the pintailed and long- 
tailed ducks, and the eiders; but as 


Four or five miles lower down the 
coast was an island about a couple of 
miles long sheltering behind a high bank 
of sandhills. This island belonged to a 
prosperous dairy farmer, who owned a 
large herd of cows, which found plenty 
of feed during the summer on the short 
sweet grass at the foot of the sandhills ; 
while at the lower end, which had been 
carefully cultivated and dressed with— 


SEA SWALLOW OR ARCTIC TERN, SHOWING HER STRONG RESEMBLANCE TO THE SWALLOW 
EVEN WHEN ON HER NEST 


these latter are not good to eat they 
are only occasionally shot as specimens. 

The island is so protected by the 
storms which are fairly constant on this 
dangerous coast, winter and summer 
alike, that it is not often calm enough to 
risk landing on these outlying rocks. 
Therefore the ducks have a very safe 
sanctuary there as a rule, and will be 
found in equal numbers on the next 
visit, however good a bag one may 
have obtained on the first one. 


rotten seaweed and kelp, grew corn and 
potatoes. 

We spent one night at the farmhouse, 
so as to have a long day there on the 
morrow, and were out of doors soon 
after six o’clock next morning before 
anybody was astir to disturb such birds 
as had been feeding on the island during 
the night. 

A string of twenty or more grey geese 
flew over us towards the mainland 
from the grassy flats where they had 
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been having an early breakfast. The 
farmer’s wife told us that a certain 
number of geese came over to them to 
feed all the year round, and that in the 
autumn, when their barley is ripe, the 
fields are often entirely destroyed by 
them. The tenants of the shooting spend 
the night occasionally at the farm, and 


open bit of green turf, but they had 
found the one white stone that was there 
and had laid their two eggs by the side 
of it, so that when the tern was sitting 
on the nest it was impossible to see her 
against the stone. My attention was 
first attracted to her when the cows 
strolled over that way in the evening, 


ARCTIC TERN ALIGHTING ON THE STONE ABOVE HER NEST 


go down to the butts on the low land 
before it is light, so as to get the birds 
when they fly over to the mainland in 
the morning. 

A pair of arctic terns had made their 
nest on a bank covered with short down- 
grass close to the sea. One would think 


that these white birds would be 
altogether too conspicuous on such an 


grazing as they came. One stupid, 
shaggy calf had ventured too near the 
nest and was viciously attacked by the 
tern, who flew down and pecked him as 
hard as she could, screaming all the time 
till the bewildered highlander was 
induced to move on. A little further 
away where a few small bog pools were 
collected, I found a brood of five mallard 
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DUNLIN ON NEST 
Photograph by Maud D. Haviland 


COMMON GULL AT HER NEST AMONGST THE MARRAM GRASS 
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ducklings, only a day or two old, 
swimming about with the mother bird. 
She flew off directly she saw me, but 
returned as soon as I had left, and 
hid her family so successfully that when 
we went to look for them an hour later, 
not a trace of the birds could we find. 

A few days before I had come across 
a mallard duck with a very young 
family of seven who were making their 
way across the moor on the mainland. 
In order to render herself as little notice- 
able as she could she slightly spread her 
wings, and lowering her body as much 
as possible, crawled through the heather 


ringed plovers, larks, and dunlin. The 
latter bird, so like a tiny snipe in its 
general appearance, had arrived from 
its winter quarters in May about the 
same time as the phalaropes. They 
ran about on the shore just out of the 
water in little parties of eight or nine, 
and for the first few weeks were as tame 
as possible, allowing one to stalk them 
with a camera to within a few feet of 
them. But the ever-suspicious ringed 
plover instilled the thought of fear into 
them, and would stand a little way off, 
watching one’s tactics, whistling such 
shrill notes of caution to the dunlins 


COMMON GULLS FOLLOWING PLOUGH 


with four of her family running after 
her. After I had watched them out of 
sight I thought I could still hear the 
shrill cry of the babies, and on searching 
round, found that three of them had 
fallen into a deep bog hole, the bottom 
of which I could only just reach with my 
hand. Directly these half-drowned 
ducklings were put down on the heather, 
they raced away, screaming so loudly 
that the old bird must have heard 
them if she had been within half-a-mile 
of the spot. 

Amongst the coarse grass below the 
arctic tern’s nest was a small colony of 


that in time they began to think there 
must be something to be afraid of, and 
flew away. However, we found one nest 
amongst the grass with four newly- 
hatched chicks in it, and while we were 
putting our cameras together a little 
distance away the hen bird ran up, 
hurried on to the nest and brooded 
her chicks for a few minutes. She then 
ran off again only to return a moment 
later, allowing us to photograph her 
till we had taken all the pictures we 
wanted, and then we went away. On 
our way home in the evening we passed 
the nest again, and found that she had 
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removed her family elsewhere, as the 
nest was empty and there was no sign 
of any of them about. 

There was a nest of the common gull 
also on this island—a bird so like its 
larger cousin, the herring gull, that it is 
only when one is near enough to note 
the greenish-grey colour of the common 
gull’s bill and legs that one can be 
positive which bird it is. The herring gull 
has a brilliant orange bill and pink legs. 


as they had to bring over a most 
unwilling cow who required all their 
powers of persuasion before she could be 
induced to wade into the water. The 
farmer himself sat in the boat and 
towed her over by a rope tied round her 
horns. 

Most of the birds had turned in for the 
night before we found our “ machine” 
and started away for home, and only a 
few white gulls could still be seen 


COMMON GULL SITTING ON HER EGGS 


These common gulls do not nest 
south of the Tweed (except for a single 
pair on the Farne Islands), though they 
are familiar enough on our English 
seashores and tidal rivers during the 
autumn and winter months. 

It was late evening before we could 
tear ourselves away from this fascinating 
island, but we had at last to collect our 
belongings and try and attract the 
attention of the ferry men. The latter 
took their own time about fetching us, 


searching the newly-ploughed land for 
food. These are farm-labourers to whom 
the crofter is exceedingly grateful, for 
they are on the land as long as there 
is any light to see by. As the hours of 
darkness are very few in the Highlands 
during the spring and summer, the gulls 
put in more than twice an eight-hour’s 
day before they knock off work, and yet 
are ready first thing next morning with 
renewed appetites to search the fields 
all over again. 
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MONSTER SHARK 


REAL MONSTERS OF 


THE DEEP 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 
Author of “Game Fishes of the World,” ‘‘The Recreations of a Sportsman,” etc. 


It has occurred, probably, to many 
constant readers of the press that the 
origin of the many tales of monsters, 
sea serpents and others, recurring in the 
daily reports, are legitimate objects of 
curiosity. In nine cases out of ten the 
sea serpent is the appearance of some 
very ordinary animal, described by 
someone who had a _ very limited 
knowledge of the animals of the sea, or 
the story was an invention, for amuse- 
ment or to deceive the unwary editor 
or reader. 

Truth is stranger than fiction in the 
realms of Nature. In a word, it is 
impossible for a mere human to conjure 
up from the deeps of his imagination 


things so weird, monsters so strange, as 
those which really exist. The very 
common giant squid, fifty feet in length, 
weighing a ton, with diabolical arms, 
eyes as large as a dinner plate, beak of 
the parrot, sucker of leech, dye indelible, 
and almost the faculty like that of the 
chameleon of disappearing before the 
eyes, vanishing into space—the mind 
of man could not picture a stranger 
monster. 

Such a cuttle fish was found off the 
island of San Clemente in the Pacific 
that weighed so much that a large 
steam launch could not tow it into port ; 
at St. Johns, Newfoundland, many have 
been taken fifty feet in length, and arms 
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from individuals which must have 
weighed several tons. And when we 
speak of monsters and tons, a devil fish 
or ray has been caught estimated to 
weigh ten tons! It took twenty oxen 
to haul it out of the water, and three 
men sat comfortably and unpleasantly 
in its mouth to have their photographs 
taken to prove the story. 

I once lived on the Florida reef, where 
real monsters have their home, and I 
recall no more diabolic creature than this 


of Norway, her “ nature writer ”’ of the 
eighteenth century. 

I can conceive no more vicious or ugly 
monster than the octopus, an eight- 
armed crawler, a beaked monster, a 
living parachute, a green-eyed harlequin ; 
one moment red, the next pale, livid, and 
ghostly ; now creeping insidiously on to 
its prey, now literally throwing dust in 
the eyes of its follower—a cloud of sepia. 
This devil fish, this living medusa with 
snake-like legs, never resting, is a true 


MONSTER 


bat-like fish. I have known them leap so 
near the boat as nearly to swamp her, 
and to be towed by one that you have 
harpooned is to experience something 
to be remembered. At Aransas Pass a 
devil ray fish towed thirteen boats 
before it was stopped. In the fifties in 
South Carolina killing them was the 
sport of the planters, and many a boat 
was wrecked. Unquestionably, the big 
ray or manta, the sea horror of the 
Mexican diver, is a picturesque monster 
that would have delighted the heart and 
fancy of Pontoppidan, the good bishop 


DEVIL FISH 


monster, uncanny, weird, strange, and 
terrifying. I have speared them in the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and the Gulf of Mexico. 
There is something fierce and bloodthirsty 
in the game, and few men can face them 
with perfect self-possession. In fact, I 
have never seen but one person, Dr. 
Gifford Pinchot, who could with perfect 
equanimity pick one up and hold it 
while it wound its long, powerful, snake- 
like sucker-lined tentacles about his 
hand. If you wish to test a man’s 
nerves in the sense of resisting the horrible 
I commend this sea monster. I have 
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seen them thirty feet across, and 
specimens fifteen feet wide, similar to 
the one shown in the illustration held 
up by six men, are not uncommon in 
water six hundred feet down off the 
Southern California islands. 

I began when young to hunt these 
creatures in Florida, so have never feared 
them as I knew they do not attempt to 
bite a man ; but you cannot convince the 
average visitor at an aquarium that this 


would attempt to lift a big black and 
mottled devil fish that crouched in the 
corner of the tank; its green eyes 
gleaming, and waves of black, red, and 
vermilion sweeping over it like heat 
rays, its body trembling, crouching for 
a leap like a monstrous spider weighing 
fifteen or twenty pounds. One look 
was generally sufficient, and doubtless 
no ‘“‘monster”’ has the faculty of so 
inspiring fear as this. 


MONSTER SUN OR MOON FISH, SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 


is true, and that you can handle a six- 
foot devil-fish with impunity. I think an 
individual ten feet across could drown a 
man easily. The strength of such an one 
can be imagined when I say that I have 
been unable to tear one from the tank in 
attempting to lift it. 

In my experiments this octopus and 
others did not attempt to bite me. I! 
asked the keeper of the aquarium at 
Avalon to offer anyone five dollars who 


Experimenting with a particularly 
ugly and vicious specimen was a 
fascinating study. The animal directed 
its siphon at my hand, and I could feel 
the strong current of water; then when 
I moved my hand nearer it crouched like 
a cat. I could see its sensitive body 
tremble with emotion, its long tentacles 
rolled and coiled like the snakes on the 
awful head of the Medusa; awful 
enough to turn one to stone, and one 
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can well imagine that from this beast 
came the idea of a Medusa. When I 
reached my hand within six inches of 
the animal, if I did not at once take 
the initiative it would leap, and in an 
inconceivably short time ensnare my hand 
and attempt to smother it, as it does 
its prey, covering them in the weblike 
trap. I grasped the animal, and placed 
the tip of my thumb directly over its 
parrot-like bills ; but it made no attempt 
to bite. 
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Minorcan fishermen brought it in. The 
largest specimens are found in the Santa 
Catalina channel, California. I took one 
here—and I say took it merely because 
I was the captain of the assault—that 
must have weighed nearly two tons. I 
judge this as we could not move it. Its 
general size may be seen in the photo- 
graph. 

I first saw the huge creature swimming 
along, its big top fin out of water, 
and thought it was a spotted shark 


MONSTER MOON FISH, AVALON BAY 


One of the most extraordinary 
monsters of the deep is the moonfish, 
in a way shaped like a moon, all head, 
tailless, and in the dark emitting a faint 
phosphorescent glow. Such a fish I 
once ran across in the Atlantic, off the 
Isles of Shoals. It was lying asleep, and 
I gaffed it before it awoke and took it 
in. At the mouth of the St. John’s, 
Florida, I saw one that weighed at least 
a ton, aground on the bar. The 


(Rhinodon). I had a baited hook out, 
and placed this in front of it, then made 
the boatman run alongside. I grasped 
the big fin, bent it over the gunwale, 
and held on while the fish nearly wrecked 
the boat, getting under it and hauling 
us inshore. I directed my man to cut a 
hole in the thick gristly fin; through 
this he ran a line, we cast off, and 
the monster began to tow the launch 
stern first. We could not move it. | 
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REAL MONSTERS OF THE 


CALIFORNIA WHALE TRYING TO ESCAPE FROM THE ORCA OR SWORD FISH 


Then Dr. Roberts, a _ surgeon, of 
Pasadena, came by and offered his 
services, and made fast. His launch 
was thirty feet in length, and the two 


combined forces were just able to tow 
the monster into port, where after 
examining it we released it, in good 
condition for even a captured monster. 


WHALE TRYING TO THROW ITSELF CUT OF THE WATER TO ESCAPE FROM ORCA 
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Mr. McMillan of Africa captured a 
still larger moon fish in the same waters. 
It was estimated to weigh six 
thousand pounds, or three tons, but this 
was guess work. One of the largest and 
most powerful launches was just able 
to move it, and it was towed slowly into 
Avalon bay, accompanied by a fleet of 
launches. 

., A seventy-foot whale is a monster, 
but the big grey whales of the Santa 
Catalina channel are helpless before the 
attacks of two distinct monsters of 
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and secured snaps of them. He declared 
that the whale was being charged by | 
one or more swordfishes which went 
high into the air, but were so active 
that he failed to catch them with his 
camera. He states that he distinctly saw 
these creatures. In any event, the big 
whale was pursued by some deadly 
enemy which, doubtless, killed it. 

That the orcas or killers can destroy a 
large whalebone whale is well known. 
They charge it like a pack of wolves, 
rend its enormous lips, or the sides of 


THE LAST LEAP OF THE STRICKEN WHALE 


smaller size. One is the swordfish, 
which has been seen by a number of 
boatmen to charge the helpless 
leviathan. The other is the killer or orca, 
which measures twenty-five or thirty 
feet in length, armed with tremendous 
teeth. Some of the accompanying 
illustrations show a combat or struggle 
between these monsters of the deep; 
a struggle which continued so long that 
a launch went into Avalon, the town of 
Santa Catalina, and secured the services 
of Mr. Peter V. Reyes, the photographer, 
who followed the combatants for an hour, 


its mouth, and tear out its tongue. The 
orcas are monsters in size and habit. 
They have the blood lust of the monster 
of fiction, and are warm-blooded sharks 
which devour almost any animal, having 
an especial penchant for seals and horse 


mackerel. The expedition of the 
lamented Captain Scott took photo- 
graphs of them swimming along the ice 
field of the Antarctic continent, preying 
upon the seals that frequented the floes. 
In the Arctic the killers are known to 
dash up under the ice on which a herd 
of walrus are resting, break it by coming 
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THE BATTLE ON THE SURFACE 


up under it with a rush, and throwing 
the young from the mother’s back into 
the water. Some few years ago a right 
whale, was attacked by several monster 
killers off Avalon bay, and literally 


torn in pieces by them. The animals 
would leap into the air over the 
whale, which in _ desperation lay 
on the surface and threshed the water 
with its tail, in vain attempts to relieve 
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MONSTER BULL-HEADED SHARK 
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itself from the enemy. My informant, 
the late Judge H. T. Lee, of Los Angelos, 
said that he drifted in a small boat as 
near the contestants as he considered 
advisable, within a few hundred feet or 
so, and so sanguinary was the battle 
that the deep blue of the channel was 
changed to crimson. 

A weird monster is the bulldog shark, 
shown in the accompanying pages; a 
large, blunt-headed, black - visaged 


creature that lies among the rocks of 
semi-tropic seas, prowling about at night 
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or it may be a gigantic eel-like shark 
similar to one found on the Maine coast 
some years ago. But the real sea 
serpent, doubtless, is a fish, the ribbon 
fish, sixty feet long; a slender silver 
creature with rich vermilion fins over 
its head. Such a specimen has been seen 
thirty feet in length, and if we imagine 
it moving over the water in undulating 
snakelike motion, as it swam on its side 
and raising its head above it, we can 
picture the sea serpent, the “ maned 
monster ”’ so often described. 


SHARK, ENEMY OF ALBACORE OR LONG-FINNED TUNA 


for its prey. It is one of the so-called 
monsters among which we may expect to 
find the sea serpent of storv. Every year 
the boatmen of Southern California see 
weird animals, and describe them in 
weirder terms. The sea serpent may be 
some long, slender whale, or it may be a 
whale which attacked repeatedly comes 
to the surface or out of the water, as 
shown in the accompanying series of 
photographs, taken by Reyes, showing 
the efforts of a great whale to escape ; 


One of the real giants of the sea is the 
spotted shark or Rhinodon, found in 
various seas but more at home in the 
Indian Ocean than anywhere else, 
though specimens have been seen in 
Florida. This gigantic fish attains a 
length of seventy or eighty feet, and a 
bulk approximating that of the large 
whales. It is a gray colour, with white 
oval spots scattered over the body. 
Its mouth is colossal, as becomes a 
monster, but its teeth are minute, and 
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it has a peculiar whalebone-like arrange- 
ment that enables it to catch and hold 
tons of small fry. Its real weapon is the 
tail with which it can crush in the sides 
of a vessel; one has been known to 
drag a large boat beneath the water 
before the rope could be cut. 
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seventy feet; individuals have been 
taken longer than the sixty-foot 
schooners which captured them. One 
of these monsters is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. I saw it 
towed into Avalon bay, Santa Catalina, 
and made a man photograph it, boys and 


AN INCIDENT IN A DAY’S TUNA FISHING 
BIG SHARK 35 FEET LONG, ESTIMATED WEIGHT 16 TONS, TOWED IN BY TUNA FISHERMEN 


A shark something like the rhinodon 
has been found in American waters and 
is common at Monterey Bay. It rarely 
attains a length of over forty feet. The 
same shark was hunted for its oil by 
the Gloucester and Marblehead fisher- 
men during the revolution. Here they 


attain a length of sixty or even 


men crowding on] its’ back, to 
illustrate its size. It took several boats 
to tow this monster in, yet it was not 
over thirty or forty feet in length, its 
bulk, however, being enormous. As it 
lay on the surface when sighted, its 
huge sail-like fin out of water, it filled 
the part of a real sea monster. 


A LIKELY PLACE IN WHICH TO FIND SOME DUCKS 


REMINISCENCES OF A WILDFOWLER 


BY SYDNEY H. SMITH 


“YEs, sir, one of the best shots of my 
life with the big gun was pulled off under 
the most difficult circumstances.” 

Thus spoke the old wildfowler when 
I caught him in a reminiscent mood, and 
of course I pressed him for the yarn. 
After his requirements in the way of 
tongue-loosening mixture had been duly 
attended to, the old fellow lit another 
cigar in his most appreciative manner 
and began his story. 

“T had been up and down the river 
a good many times, and when passing the 
old clough I always noticed plenty of 
evidence of the visits of a small flock of 
duck to that particular place. Strange to 
say, I never could get a view of them, but 
I had no doubt they always came to feed 
after dark, and as I was constantly about 


at daybreak they must have regularly 
departed before dawn. Every day, as I 
passed the clough on my punting trips 
higher up the flooded “ings” I 
pondered over the matter, until I became 
rather tired of {worrying over the 
problem of how to get a shot at them 
and not finding a solution of the puzzle. 
Eventually I came to the conclusion 
that the only way to secure a shot was by 
appearing on their feeding-ground before 
they left for their unknown goal, , and 
raking them in the dark. 

“ Taking careful observations along the 
shallow edge of the dyke, I found plenty 
of proof as to their favourite feeding- 
places by the puddled marks left by 
their spattering beaks along the margin 
of the water. I saw that if I were to 
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shove the punt just within the mouth 
of the dyke, and aim about a yard to the 
right of an old pollard willow that 
overhung the water, I should be almost 
sure to rake the middle of the flock of 
wary fowl. 

“ It was not long after arriving at this 
conclusion that I found an opportunity 
of testing its correctness. Choosing a 
dark, still night with just a touch of 
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left in readiness on the previous evening, 
only requiring a cap upon the nipple to 
be prepared for firing, and taking my 
place in the punt I pushed the wicked- 
looking, narrow little craft towards the 
still blackness of shadowy night beneath 
the old willow tree. A deathlike still- 
ness surrounded the punt, and so care- 
fully did I wield the ‘ creeping-sticks ’ 
that the old gun-boat never made a 
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frost in the air, and staying out after the 
light had gone, I strolled down the bank 
and waited at a place I thought the duck 
would cross when coming to feed; and 
sure enough, fully an hour after the dark- 
ness had fallen, I heard them drop into 
the water, and without troubling further 
I slipped off home to bed. Next morning 
I was early astir and out in the chill 
morning atmosphere long before the 
light was likely to appear, on my way 
down to the punt. The gun had been 


A PROFESSIONAL FOWLER 


ripple as she slid into the ebon depths 
at the mouth of the dyke. 

“ Passing the heavy wooden cloughs, 
there was just room to scrape through 
on the flood tide as it began to run up 
the drain, and as soon as I had the heavy 
gun bearing up-dyke the crucial point 
was past; so holding the boat steady 
under the lee of the bank, I listened for 
sounds indicating the presence of the 
wildfowl, my quarry. Surely that was 
the contented, low quacking of a mallard 
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POLING THE PUNT ALONG IN THE GREY LIGHT OF MORNING 
—the spattering of beaks in the mud ? “T was not one to risk chances. At 
Was I mistaken? No, I was right!— any moment they might take alarm ; 
the duck were there sure enough, not the clang of some distant farm-gate, as 
forty yards away. an early riser let it shut after him, 


SIDE VIEW OF PUNT, SHEWING METHOD 


OF USING ‘CREEPING STICKS’ 
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would set them up ; - the crack of a gun, 
fired by some flight-shooter intercepting 
the morning flight, would ruin my hopes 
for another twenty-four hours, Even 
now, at the critical moment, the duck 
were suddenly quiet—they suspected 
danger and were listening to define it. 
The darkness was intense, and the 
slightest of gurgles from the water was 
all that disturbed the stillness ; except, 
perhaps, for the beating of my case- 
hardened old heart, which jumped so 
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impelled by the - recoil, -slides - back 
against the tide, while above the smoke, 
three ducks—survivors from the stricken 
flock—hurl themselves upward into the 
sky. 

“A grey morning light was struggling 
to break into the gloom as I poled the punt 
into the patch of objects that but a 
moment before were the liveliest and 
wariest of fowl, and I gathered up sixteen 
duck out of what had undoubtedly 
been a flock of nineteen. Much to my 


TAKING AIM, AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE PUNT 


violently that I thought every moment 
the fowl would hear it, and take wing. 
Pressing hard to port, the nose of the 
punt veered round until the big gun 
lined dimly on the place supposed to be 
occupied by the invisible flock, and my 
finger crooked the trigger. I confess I was 
a little excited with suspense, but kept 
quite cool outwardly, for a fowler cannot 
afford to let his nerves get beyond control. 
Suddenly down goes the hammer, there 
is a blazing flash and roar, and the punt, 


surprise, as I paddled the punt down the 
river towards home, I picked up one 
after another, the remaining three ducks 
from where they had dropped, quite 
dead, before they had flown a hundred 
yards. 

“ Yes, the old gun, firing her charge of 
four ounces of powder and _ sixteen 
ounces of No. 1 shot, is a pretty deadly 
affair, but she shoots best at birds 
sitting on the edge of the ice. I have 
made some good bags with her on 
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several occasions during spells of frost. 
Here is my note-book, with a list of 
them. Take, for instance, the thirty- 
second shot (I always keep count of my 
shots) in the season of ’95—I remember 
that one particularly. There had been 
a lot of duck out in the open the evening 
before, and night closed in clear and 
calm, with every appearance of a hard 
frost before long. As I turned in, I 
fervently hoped it would not be keen 
enough to freeze all the open water. 
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some coffee, and enjoy a snooze in the 
warmth of the blaze. 
“When I awoke again it was getting on 
towards daybreak, so off I went to the 
punt and was soon out on the water— 
still open, but so cold that it congealed 
on the paddle at every stroke. As day 
dawned I made out the rounded forms 
of a large party of duck asleep on the 
edge of the ice, so stretching myself 
on the straw in the bottom of the punt 
I got over the ‘ creeping-sticks,’ and 


THE EFFECT OF A SHOT FROM THE PUNT GUN 


““ Next morning—of course long before 
daylight—I was early astir, and hastily 
slipping into my clothes I was soon outside 
in the bitter cold, getting the punt ready. 
After placing all in order and loading 
the big gun I was just about to push off 
when I heard the church clock strike 
two, and only then discovered I was at 
least four hours too early! I don’t 
often make a mistake like that. How- 
ever, it couldn’t be helped, and off I 
went indoors again to light a fire, make 


was soon pushing towards them. It 
was one of the coldest trips I ever made— 
at every stroke my hands were immersed 
above the wrists in the freezing water 
until they were numbed past bearing— 
but I stuck to my task, as I knew I 
was sure to get a good chance at the fowl, 
which seemed quite off their usual 
alertness. 

“ At last, when I felt almost obliged to 
give up, beaten by the cold, I arrived 
near enough for a shot, for,the punt was 
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just beginning to ‘crish’ gently into 
the outer fringe of the ice where they 
were sitting. The noise slightly alarmed 
the duck and they began to stretch 
themselves, and to crowd closer together ; 
I could not have wished to get them 
better placed, and _ recognising the 
moment was then or never I brought 
the gun to bear just over their heads— 


WILD SWAN (WHOOPER) AND A COUPLE 


when alas, for the life of me I could not 
crook my finger round the trigger, so 
benumbed was it. I fumed inwardly 
and swore under my breath, the while 
I crammed the defaulting finger and 
some of its mates into my mouth in an 
endeavour to thaw them, and after a 
moment or two of painful contemplation 
on the likelihood of losing this golden 
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opportunity, I managed the task, and 
as the smoke rolled gently to leeward I 
saw what havoc had been made among 
that group of duck. Their carcases 
appeared to be strewn all over the place. 

“You do not get a shot like that every 
day. One feels a little elated, I can tell 
you, when he counts up twenty-four 
duck (mallard) and sixteen widgeon- 


OF WILD DUCK (MALLARD AND DUCK) 


Forty, fowl with one pull is good going, 
but, unfortunately, you don’t get chances. 
like that often. Such luck on the average 
comes once in about ten years, and to 
some chaps not once in a lifetime. I 
have been rather lucky once or twice, 
but I will tell you of some more good 
shots another evening.” 
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THE BUSHMAN AS A PRACTICAL JOKER .- 


BY WILL H. OGILVIE 


Tue Australian bushman is a hard 
worker and a conscientious one, but he 
is full of fun, and loves a joke at the 
expense of his comrades; and because 
he lives amid rough surroundings his 
jokes may sometimes be rough enough, 
but they are generally more than success- 
ful and seldom fail to raise the laugh 
which they bid for. 

I remember on one occasion the 
manager of a certain station, the store- 
keeper, two of the stockmen, and myself 
were returning from a long day’s 
mustering in the flooded country north 
of the river. On reaching the bank we 
took off our saddles and bridles and 
started the horses loose into the water 
to swim across to their horse paddock. 
We then stacked our saddles in the boat 
and got in to row ourselves across. The 
river was running well over its banks 
and the current in mid-stream was 
fearfully strong; the flat-bottomed 
station boat rocked and swung in a 
most alarming fashion. The manager 
and I had each an oar. The storekeeper, 
a big, powerful six-footer, sat perched on 
the stern board of the boat, rocking it 
playfully from side to side as we tugged 
it doggedly across. 

“Don’t be an idiot, now, Mac!” 
said the manager, who was rowing 
stroke. ‘‘ You'll upset us!” 

The storekeeper—who was an excellent 
swimmer, a fact of course well known to 


us all—merely grinned in reply. His 
attitude, perched there on the rail, was 
too tempting; the manager, drawing 
his oar suddenly inboard, gave the joker 
a prod with it in the region of his belt 
and he disappeared head over heels over 
the stern of the boat into twenty feet 
of swirling red-brown water. He was 
swept down stream like a leaf, and for 
one awful moment I thought he was 
gone—hampered as he was by his boots 
and moleskins ; but in less time than it 
takes to tell it he was ploughing his way 
into quieter water with a powerful over- 
arm stroke. The boat swung round 
dangerously, but we managed to get it 
out of the worst of the current. Then 
the storekeeper climbed in over the 
bows, and creeping from behind on the 
boss, who was busy with his oar, caught 
him round the waist and after a short 
struggle tossed him bodily overboard. 
He, too, was a good swimmer, and so 
no harm was done, but it was rough 
play, there was some pretty strong 
language used between the river-bank 
and the house, and it was easy to see 
that neither man had quite enjoyed his 
sudden bath. 

I think one of the most original and 
successful practical jokes I ever saw 
played on a man was the work of some 
humorous idlers at a lonely up-country 
hotel. There was an old boundary rider 
named Harry W——, who used to spend 
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a great deal of his spare time at the 
hostelry in question and stay drinking 
till quite late in the evening, preferring 
the wine, the warmth and good fellow- 
ship of the inn, to the dreary loneliness 
of his hut among the ranges. One night 
some of the boys agreed to give him a 
fright. His horse, which he always left 
tied to the horse-rail in front of the 
verandah, was led away to the stable at 
the rear, and in its place was put one of 
those dried-up horse skeletons which are 
to be found lying about on the western 
plains after a great drought has ravaged 
the land. The dry dead skin is stretched 
like parchment over the bones from 
which all flesh has long rotted away, 
but the skeleton still has shape and still 
resembles a horse, more especially in a 
dim light. 

Harry’s saddle was girthed on this 
skeleton, which was then steadied to the 
rail by his bridle and propped up on the 
offside with a stick. The conspirators 
then proceeded to fill Harry up with 
whisky, and when at last he suggested 
going home it was a merry and interested 
company that followed him out to the 
horse-rail. Unhooking his bridle reins 
he placed them carefully over the 
skeleton’s head with many a “ Woa, 
boy !”’ and “ Steady, there, my beauty!”’ 
Then carefully raising his foot he placed 
it in the stirrup. With a crash the 
bundle of bones collapsed, and with a 
yell of horror the terrified boundary 
rider gathered himself up from the wreck 
of the skeleton and fled groaning and 
gibbering into the house where he hid 
himself behind the bar and refused to 
come out. In the high-strung state of 
his nerves such a sudden collapse of his 
trusty steed was a little too much for 
him. 

I remember myself being the victim 
of a simple but quite effective practical 
joke. I had only been a few weeks 
up-country and had never yet seen a 
snake, though I had been introduced to 
many weird and wonderful tales about 
them. One evening as I sat on my 
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bunk in the bachelors’ quarters, my 
companion—who, as I afterwards found 
out, had been “ stuffing’? me with all 
sorts of snake yarns—suddenly seized 
his gun which was lying near him and 
called out: “Hold up your feet! 
Quick—for Heaven’s sake!” Naturally I 
swung them out of the way as quickly | 
as I could, and the joker, taking careful 
aim, blazed both barrels at something 
under my bunk, and then with a well- 
simulated sob of relief drew out a large 
tiger snake—dead. 

“Just in time!” he murmured, 
apparently quite unnerved by the danger 
Ihad beenin. I feit very kindly disposed 
towards him till it leaked out that the 
snake had been dead for several hours 
before being placed carefully in position 
to flutter the nerves of the “ new chum.” 

On one of the stations at which I 
spent some time, the owner—an elderly 
man with a merry twinkle in his eye and 
a sincere admiration for a good horse— 
played a very good joke on us all. A 
young fellow had lately come to work 
on the station who was an excellent 
rider and very fond of a bout with a 
buckjumper. Mr. L , the owner, 
was a great horse-breeder and had a 
large number of blood horses in his 
possession of every age, and young 
M , the rider, soon had a chance to 
distinguish himself by mounting and 
subduing some of the worst characters. 
among them. However, he was never 
thrown. 

Mr. L——, who, I think, was really a 
little annoyed that among all his horses. 
he could not produce a buckjumper bad. 
enough to beat this young man, dropped 
a hint to us one day that if we wanted 
to see a bit of fun and to take M—— 
down a peg, we should induce him to 
try and ride Darjeeling, a very old, 
almost decrepit-looking grass eater which 
had once been, I believe, a famous leader 
in the station four-in-hand and which, 
as we gathered from his owner, had never 
been successfully ridden though some of 
the most famous up-country horsemen 
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had done battle with him in an earlier 
day. 

“Of course,’ said Mr. L——, “ the 
horse is eighteen years old now, so he 
must be getting stiff, and it is possible 
that M——— may be able to do to-day 
what the finest riders could not do 
fifteen years ago. Still I think he will 
have his work cut out!” 

Always ready for some excitement, we 
youngsters took the hint, and in due 
course Darjeeling was run in from his 
seclusion in a far-back paddock and 
placed in the small catching yard. 

M approached cautiously and 
bridled the old fellow without his 
showing any resistance. “I think he’s 
pretty quiet, Mr. L !”’ he said. 


‘ Of course he’s quiet,” said his owner. 
“He ran in harness here for nearly 
twelve years; but wait till you get on 
him.” 

The saddling was very cautiously 
done, and the girth reached for with a 
long piece of wire in case Darjeeling 


should kick. ‘‘ Doesn’t seem to mind 
the girth,” M said, as he hauled for 
dear life on the straps. 

“No. Why should he?” said Mr. 
L . “‘He wore a belly-band for 
twelve years to my knowledge. But 
wait till you get on him!” 

By this time M was getting a little 
nervous. The reins were tied to the 
stirrup and the horse was set going round 
the yard to get the buck out of him. 
He did nothing. “ He never did buck 
with the saddle,” Mr. L remarked ; 
“far too fcunning for that—always 
reserved himself for the real business 
later on.” 

M was no coward, but the reputa- 
tion which went with this horse rather 
disconcerted him. The names of the 
men whom Darjeeling had thrown in his 
younger days were names famous indeed 
in the annals of western roughriding; 
and “‘ once a bucker always a bucker ”’ 
is an accepted axiom of the Bush. 

So M went over to the big iron 
tank and very carefully wet the thighs 
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of his breeches. “It’s no use,” he said 
to me as he passed, “‘ throwing away 
chances with a horse like that; and a 
little water helps you to stick.” 

There was quite a crowd of people 
round the stockyard, for Darjeeling’s 
reputation was a bad one ; but I noticed 
that Mr. L——had stolen quietly away. 

I held the old horse’s ear in an iron 
grip while M—— after a little hesitation 
and one or two feints, hoisted himself 
slowly and skilfully into the saddle. He 
caught his stirrups safely and then said, 
in a hoarse and not too confident whisper, 
“ All right, let ’im go!” I loosed the 
outlaw’s ear and sprang aside; but 
nothing happened. Darjeeling paced 
slowly round the yard, rolling the un- 
accustomed bit gently over his tongue. 
He took no notice of the spurs or of a 
hat flapped upon his flank. Finally he 
stopped and stood with quiet eyes gazing 
up the horse paddock to where some of 
his mates were feeding. Then we under- 
stood the joke, and so did M——, as, 
looking rather crestfallen, he got slowly 
off the horse and unsaddled him. “I 
guess the Boss has got the laugh on me 
this time,” he said, good naturedly. 

At another station, which was also my 
home for a time, the following occurred— 
an annoying but quite successful practical 
joke. 

E , who was overseer and in charge, 
and myself were alone at the head-station 
for a couple of weeks. That is to say 
we—with the cook-housekeeper and her 
daughter who acted as her helper—were 
the only people at the manager’s house ; 
the men being some distance away in 
their own quarters. 

One night, when sitting in the dining- 
room reading, we were disturbed by the 
crash of a stone or clod of earth on 
the iron roof; this was immediately 
followed by another similar crash, and 
we both ran out, to find no sign of 
anyone at hand. In front of the house 
was a square open garden with no trees 
or bushes in it; at each side was an open 
horse paddock, and behind—joined to 
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the house by a covered alley-way—was 
the wooden kitchen. Behind that, open 
paddock stretched down to the lagoon, 
beyond which were the men’s huts. 

We walked round the house but saw 
no one. Another loud crash on the 
roof! We darted round to the garden 
again to nearly run into the arms of the 
old cook and her daughter who had 
heard the first noise and had run out to 
investigate. They were very frightened 
and nervous. The thing seemed so 
mysterious. Bang! and a large stone 
rolled slowly down the iron and came 
to rest in the water-gutter at the bottom. 
Two of us rushed one way, two the other, 
only to meet finally at the back of the 
kitchen, having seen no one. 

E——,, who was a good deal annoyed, 
swore under his breath, and with what 
seemed happy inspiration placed us one 
at each corner of the house. Bang! 
bang! came two stones in quick 
succession. I rushed in the direction 
indicated, and almost fell over the girl 
who seemed to have nearly fainted with 
fright. ‘‘ Did you see him?” I asked. 

“No, sir,” she gasped. “It’s quite 
uncanny. I’m that frightened!” 

E—— dashed round almost at the 
same moment. “ See him, Billy?” 

“No, I didn’t,” I said, rather sharply. 
I, too, was losing my temper. 

Within half-a-mile of us, at the head 
of the lagoon, was a large camp of navvies 
employed in the construction of the new 
branch line from P—— to C , and it 
occurred to both E and myself that 
one of the men from there might be 
playing usa trick. Yet, if so, where was 
he hiding ? There was no cover for man 
or beast within a hundred yards of the 
house. | Crash! A great clod of earth 
struck the roof just above us and 
scattered into dust. 

“That way, Billy!” and E— 
dashed in the opposite direction. 

I cannoned off the cook. “I saw ’im! 
I saw ’im!” she gurgled, hysterically ; 
but it turned out to be E—— whom she 
had seen. 
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For a while there was silence. We 
were just going into the house thinking 
the mysterious entertainment was over 
for the evening when another crash, 
louder than any that had gone before it, 
and a shriek from the women brought us 
back. 

E—— was now thoroughly roused. 
“Tell those silly women to go to bed, 
Billy. I’m going in to get my gun, and 
if I find any fellow fooling about here 
I’ll put a charge of shot into him.” He 
spoke loudly for the benefit of any joker 
that might be within hearing. I walked 
slowly round the corner of the house. 
Just as I turned it I caught the precious 
hand-maiden in the very act of pitching 
a clod of earth. 

Tableau! and the sack for both of 
them. 

No review of Bush practical jokes 
would be complete without mention of 
the time honoured story—which may or 
may not be true—of Dirty Dick. 

The man of the unenviable cognomen 
was a boundary rider on a western 
station. He could neither read nor 
write, and was filthily dirty, but he did 
his work faithfully enough or he would 
never have survived to furnish the Bush 
with one of its best stories. 

One day on reaching his lonely hut 
after his daily ride through the sheep 
paddocks he found some writing in chalk 
upon his door. At once he came to the 
conclusion that some one from the head 
station, unaware of his inability to read, 
had left a message for him. Being 
conscientious, though unclean, Dick was 
much perturbed at his helplessness, and 
fearing the message might be important 
he carefully detached the heavy door 
from its hinges and carried it on his back 
seven miles to the hut of the next 
boundary rider in order to have the 
writing interpreted. His wrath may be 
imagined when he found that the 
supposed message was merely the work 
of a passing joker and read as follows— 
“ Dirty Dick is the dirtiest beggar what 
ever was seen.” 
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SNIPE SHOOTING IN EGYPT 


BY CAPTAIN H. C. O. C. PRITTIE 


A MESS waiter enters and announces 
“A native to see you, sir,” and, on the 
barrack square, I find awaiting me the 
faithful Mahommed. 

Blenty snipe, Cornel.” 

“Where ? ” 

“The gooder blace.” 

‘ Mahommed always gives me brevet 
rank. Others are “captain,’’ and one 
very original-looking subaltern is always 
called “It” by all Cairo shikaris. I 
hastily interview the Commanding 
Officer and secure three days’ leave for 
myself and twoothers. We then despatch 
a telegram to my friend the Land 
Company Manager, asking him to send 
something to meet us the following day, 


and bidding him tell the rest-house cook 
to procure and slay a turkey. 

The next day sees the three of us 
packed in a first-class carriage with guns, 


cartridges, and a dog. After many 
changes of train we reach Kafr-el- 
Cheikh, in the middle of the Delta, about 
ten miles from our shooting quarters. 
We find our host’s motor, and a mule 
waggon for baggage, awaiting us, and 
taking guns and cartridges, embark in 
the former. It is a hair-raising drive. 
The only roads are the mud banks 
forming the sides of irrigation canals. 
These are hard, slippery, just wide 
enough to accommodate a motor, and 
when a right-angled turn has to be taken 
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the situation becomes critical. However, 
about 3-30 p.m. we reach the rest house, 
and find all prepared for our coming, 
Mahommed, the shikari, waiting for 
us with a couple of local natives. 

We know a good spot for snipe quite 
close to the rest house, so sally out, and 
in the hour of daylight remaining, pick 
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still, very chilly in the early morning, 
and hot. later on. The rest-house mule 
cart takes us to the appointed spot, about 
four miles away ; by a quarter to nine 
the beaters have been told off, two to 
each gun, and we make a start. rt 
The first beat is a long, swampy patch, 
about a hundred yards broad, the middle 
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up about twelve couple for dinner and 
to take out cold for lunch the next day. 
Our host, the manager of the Behera 
Land Company, dines with us, and after 
some bridge we retire to rest, instructing 
Mahommed to meet us at the usual 
rendezvous at 8-30 next morning, and to 
bring six good beaters. The next day 
is a perfect one, such as one often gets 
in Egypt in the cold weather; bright 
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of which is full of buffalo wallows. Our 
centre gun—for we shoot in line— 
shortly falls into one of these and puts 
up the first snipe of the day, which is 
promptly missed by all three of us. 
There are but few snipe here and very 
wild, as they always are in the early 
morning, but the sun is now well up, and 
we get on to one of the best places, a 
big marsh. Here the birds are very 
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plentiful and lie much better, and the 
shooting begins to be continuous. Where- 
ever we come across a patch of short 
grass, we meet a congregation of jack 
snipe which lie very close and materially 
increase the bag. Of course one loses a 
lot of birds. The beaters can mark one 
snipe accurately; of where two fall 
they have a rough idea, but when 
there are eight or ten birds down they 
become “rattled.’”’ Our centre gun is 
shooting with a borrowed weapon, and 
soon succeeds in cutting his fingers on 
the trigger guard. For the rest of the 
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line, as the walking is so deep, so we 
decide to drive them and get in position 
on the upwind side. We have very 
pretty sport here, and certainly a driven 
snipe, when not too high, is much easier 
to hit than the same bird rising forty 
yards away when one’s feet are firmly 
fixed in gluey mud. For driving, how- 
ever, one wants a marker behind each 
gun, and we cannot manage this. Still 
the pup accounts for most of the slain. 

Next we try a dhourra stubble just 
beyond the cotton fields, a spot known 
in the regiment as the ‘ Jack-Pot.” 


GETTING INTO LINE FOR A BEAT 


day he shoots with a _ handkerchief 
twisted round his right hand, an 
impediment which increases his already 
remarkable inaccuracy. The other two 
guns shoot steadily and the game 
sticks begin to look respectable. We 
should, however, do badly without 
the dog. The “ pup,” though bred a 
deer-tracking dog, is a very useful 
retriever, and after one or two admoni- 
tions with a game stick is very steady. 
We note that most of the snipe that 
have gone on are pitching in a couple of 
cotton patches at the far end of the 
marsh. These are very hard to shoot in 


This is full of jack snipe, and we walk it 
backwards and forwards, always finding 


more birds. Here our centre gun gets 
on to his shooting, and regardless of 
range, impartially destroys the bird ten 
feet from the muzzle of the gun, and the 
one rising wild about forty yards away. 
We then adjourn to lunch on a canal 
bank and count the bag. We have 
gathered about fifty couple, and have 
certainly lost a good many. We all 
complain of bruised shoulders and put 
this down to the fact that we are shooting 
in thin linen coats, but I expect the true 
reason is that, as one’s feet are generally 
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firmly held in the mud, one cannot 
““ swing ”’ on to one’s birds, and the butt 
is not always pressed into the shoulder. 
Also we have been firing a lot of 
cartridges. 

As we lunch we see birds settling in 
the cotton fields, so decide to drive 
them again. There seem to be just as 
many snipe in them as before, and also 
some teal which have pitched there as 
we ate. We get three of these and a 


couple of spur-winged plover which float 
slowly overhead, and give me a high 
but easy right and left. In the afternoon 
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A few paces to the rear and I get the 
“painters ’’ in line when one cartridge 
accounts for both. The jack sit tight, 
and I walk them up and get an easy 
right and left. The sole survivor swings 
over the next gun and is also bagged. 
About 4 p.m. the light begins to go, 
and we enter on our last beat, back to 
where the mule cart is to meet us. A 
large bird rises from some long rushes, 
to a chorus of yells from the beaters, 
and falls to a combined discharge. It 
proves to be a bittern, and the fellaheen 
acclaim it as “‘ guaiss ’’ (good to eat). 


IN LINE 


we try another marsh, which is also full 
of snipe; they are much wilder than in 
the middle of the day and are almost all 
full snipe. Here I get a curious bit of 
shooting. A little promontory of almost 
bare mud runs out into shallow water. 
The pup makes a sort of point, and 
looking hard at the ground, I see about 
ten yards from me a jack snipe trying 
to pretend he isn’t there. I take a 
further look and make out no fewer than 
five, two painted snipe and three jacks, 
all cowering at the edge of the water. 
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A little later the pup gets very busy 
in another patch of rushes and hunts out 
a spotted rail which is secured. The sun 
is now setting, and the west is a glorious 
combination of colours, blood red on 
the horizon shading upwards into rose, 
then a vivid lemon yellow, and above all 
a very pale green. Against the light the 
birds show up well, but those that go 
back are almost invisible. 

A mile or more away a dark skein of 
birds stands out clearly against the 
glowing sky, and there is a sudden flash 
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of white as they wheel to settle; they are 
flamingoes. Some duck pass overhead, 
but out of shot, and a flight of curlew 
call somewhere behind us in the darken- 
ing east. The last snipe of the day gets 
up wild and comes back over the line 
high up. He dies in mid-air, to fall fifty 
yards behind, whence the dog retrieves 
him, and we are at the mule cart. Back 
to the rest house with the beaters all 
hanging on behind, and we count the 
bag. We have lost a lot of birds, and 
should have done better, but there are 
ninety-three couple of snipe, five teal, 
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depth of about three feet. They are 
separated by a narrow neck of land, on 
which we take up our positions, sending 
some beaters to the far end of each 
lake to drive them to us. Thousands 
of duck here, but alas! they are both 
wild and cunning, and fly very high. 
I fire half-a-dozen shots with No. 4 
without any result, but luckily: have 
brought some heavy cartridges loaded 
with No. 1 shot. 
As the next lot come over even higher 
than the first, I let drive well in front 
and down come two birds from a great 
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and four “ various ” on the game sticks. 

The second day we try a beat of quite 
a different character, all small patches 
of bog or cotton. There are far more 
jack than full about so, in spite of 
very sore shoulders, the result is satis- 
factory, and we gather sixty-six couple 
of snipe besides various. This is an easy 
day, all good walking. 

We have to leave the rest house after 
lunch on the third day, in order to-get 
back to barracks that evening, so start 
very early and begin with a duck drive. 
There are two lakes here, each about 
two miles long, and with a uniform 


height, both pintail drakes. Then some 
teal fly over low and take me by 
surprise. I miss with the right barrel 
but kill one behind me with the left. A 
shoveller is the next victim as he swings 
back from my shelter and falls far out 
in the water. Then a much bigger bird 
comes straight over me, an easy shot, 
and proves to be a sheldrake. Some 
more teal flash over from behind and, 
had I not seen the dog look round, I 
should not have been ready. Two fall 
dead and a third, hard hit, carries on 
about four hundred yards, falling almost 
on the head of a beater. This finishes 
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the duck drive, and after gathering my 
birds, I walk to a little bay where I 
thought I saw a “ pricked”’ bird pitch. 
There are two duck there in a little 
patch of reeds. The pup gets one and I 
shoot the other; they are ferruginous 
duck. The other two guns then come 
up’and we compare notes. I have done 
the best, thanks to the heavy cartridges, 
and we have gathered nineteen duck 
and teal comprising, as far as we can tell, 
six varieties. The rest of the morning 
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has ever seen, but that without his 
assistance we should have done no good. 
Then we depart to catch the train. We 
dine on board and get back to 
barracks about ten o'clock to relate 
our adventures. The following morning 
we note three other officers, fired by our 
tales of sport, making a stealthy advance 
on the “‘ leave-book.”’ 

I often wonder why more people do 
not come out to Egypt for sport. The 
shooting is all free, and with a little tact 
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we devoted to shooting the best bits of 
the “‘ big day” beat. The snipe lie very 
well, and we are all shooting our best, 
so it is with great regret that we have 
‘to knock off at one o’clock. We have 
then gathered forty-five couple of snipe 
besides the duck and teal. 

Back to the rest house for a hot bath 
and lunch, and we pack the game, which 
will be most acceptable in barracks, and 
square up accounts with Mahommed 
and the beaters. Mahommed assures 
us that we are the three finest shots he 


and inside information, the best of it 
can be indulged in at a very trifling cost. 
February, or the latter end of January, 
is about the best time for snipe, and 
with a little “ bundobust one could 
easily arrange for a fortnight’s continuous 
shoot without having to shift one’s 
quarters much. 

There is generally a soldier in Cairo 
who can put one on to the best shikart 
and the best places, and the writer would 
be happy to give information to anyone. 
A word of caution : Cartridges kick very 
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hard when they have been well baked 
in a very hot sun and, when one fires a 
couple of hundred or more in a day, 
this does not tend to improve one’s 
shooting. 

I always got the best results with a 
light powder load and loz. No. 7 shot. 
This size I consider better than No. 8, 
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as so many of the shots are long ones : 
also most guns shoot it better. Another 
caution: Never “ let-on’”’ that you are 
a tourist, for you will not be taken to 
the best places. Acquire a few words 
of Arabic (and a thick stick), get a 
soldier to engage your shtkari, and you 
will have no trouble. 


WATER BUFFALOES WITH “ WALAD”’ (EGYPTIAN SMALL BOY) 
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RUNNING HIGH JUMP. 


THE BELLERBY METHOD—I. 


The right leg has been thrown well up to clear the bar acress which the whole right side of the body has passed 
{Photograph by Newspaper Illustrations Ltd. 


THE JUMPS 


BY F. A. M. WEBSTER, L.A.C. 
Founder and Hon. Secretary Amateur Field Events Association, 


EVER since the world began it has been 
as natural for the average healthy 
young male to leap as for him to walk 
and to run. From this natural instinct 
came the equally natural desire of each 
one to outdo his fellows; this, as in all 
other branches of sport, resulted in 
competition, and wonderful legends 
one hears of those old contests, but 
legends only, not authentic records. 
Through years of evolution, from the 
instinctive spring of the primitive man 
in bygone ons as he leaped the chasm 
to escape his pursuing foes, to the well- 
thought out effort of the present day 
athlete, jumping in every shape and form 
has now become an exact science. 


That we Englishmen do not excel in 
these sciences is due primarily to lack of 
opportunity for competition, and to want 
of encouragement by the governing body 
of amateur athletic sport; for it is 
hardly reasonable to expect a man to 
devote hours of careful thought and study 
and practice to jumping, so that he 
may attain proficiency, and then only 
have the chance of competing perhaps 
half-a-dozen times in the year. That 
these really scientific and delightful 
events are not more popular has always. 
been a matter of wonder to me, for they 
are truly pleasing both to watch and 
take part in. The reason is probably 
to be found in the fact that the 
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governing body of sport is almost 
exclusively composed of ex-track athletes 
who have no interest in field events. 
Also of late years the public have to a 
large extent lost interest in watching 
these contests; because the jumps are 
usually held so far from the stands that 
visitors cannot follow the jumping 
closely enough to appreciate the finer 
points of the methods employed; and 
yet, a little forethought on the part of 
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he has accomplished in the past. As the 
business proceeds the distance or height 
of each man’s jump should be announced, 
and at the end of each round the numbers 
of the leading three competitors and 
distance or height each has jumped 
should be displayed on the revolving 
notice board. For the pole-jump ‘a 


somewhat more simple device may be 
adopted: two small frames may be 
attached to one of the uprights, the 


THE BELLERBY METHOD—II. 


The body now begins to roll inwards towards the bar, the left leg and arm being raised so that they shall 
not remove the obstacle 


Photograph by Newspaper Illus:rations Ltd. 


sports committees would obviate all 
this." For instance, a competent mega- 
phone steward should be appointed at 
every sports meeting, who at the 
beginning of the competition should 
announce the name and club of each 
competitor, and if it is a handicap, the 
allowance he is to receive, also if he 
happen to be a well-known athlete, 
any performances of outstanding merit 


higher frame bearing the 
number, and the lower frame displaying 
the height at which the bar is standing. 

Further, the methods by which the 
competitions have been conducted in 
this country have very seriously militated 
against the jumpers for many years ; 
but with this I propose to deal in detail 
later. Suffice it for the moment to say 
that in America these events are 
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exceedingly popular, and America pro- 
duces the finest jumpers in the world, 
as is readily realised when one remembers 
the wonderful performances of Baxter 
and Sweeny. The latter’s record for the 
high jump, 6 ft. 5$in., established at 
New York in 1895, was only eclipsed 
in 1912 by another American, G. L. 
Horine, with a leap of 6 ft. 7in. and a 
fraction. Incidentally I have it on good 
authority that this wonderful athlete 
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winning it—well that is not expected 
nowadays, indeed, in the last ten years 
the championship has only four times 
come to an Englishman, and on three of 
these occasions there has only been one 
competitor. At the Olympic Trials in 
1912 there were only two entries; on 
the actual day of the trial no one 
appeared and at the Games at Stockholm 
we were not represented at all. Of the 
other jumps, the standing high and long 


THE BELLERBY METHOD—III. 
The roll continues and thé jumper lands face downwards in the sand pit 


Photograph by Newspaper Illustrations Ltd. 


has since accomplished a jump of over 
6 ft. 8 in. 

. ‘At the present day the only two forms 
of jumping at all well known in England, 


are the running high and long jumps. ~ 


The pole jump for many years was a well 
supported and popular pastime, but of 
recent years has fallen into disuse until 
it is the exception rather than the rule 
to find an Englishman even competing 
in. the Amateur Athletic Association 
‘Pole Jump Championship, and as for 


jump are practically unknown in 
Britain, although the Amateur Field 
Events Association held championships 
in the former in 1911 and 1913. 

The hop, step, and jump is practised 
almost exclusively in Ireland; it may 
be remembered that T. J. Ahearne’s 
victory in this event was the only 
individual win in the field events to 
Great Britain’s credit at the Olympic 
Games in 1908. .D. Ahearne, the 
brother of T. J., holds the world’s 
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record of 51 ft. 2%in. Both brothers 
are however now resident in America 
and therefore eligible to compete for 
the United States at future Olympiads. 

Of our own jumpers, the only ones of 
note are M. Dineen, of the Irish A.C., 
who won the A.F.E.A. Championship 
at the L.A.C. meeting in 1911, and tied 
with S. S. Abrahams, the famous old 
Cambridge blue, at the Olympic Trials 
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study and acquire efficient methods, tor 
it is hardly to be expected that men will 
practise and train sufficiently to acquire 
proficiency if they are only to have the 
opportunity of competing some half-a- 
dozen times in a season at the most. 
The thing that has militated most greatly 
against our British high jumpers in the 
past has been that until 1911 a sand 
pit was seldom provided for the jumpers 


THE RUNNING HIGH JUMP. 


THE AMERICAN SYTLE AS PRACTISED BY F. 0. KITCHING—I. 


The Athlete on taking off thrusts the left hand hard down setting up a turning movement, throws up the right leg as 
he rises, and so gets it-over the bar 


Photograph by Newspaper Illustrations Ltd. 


in 1912, and Captain Dugmore, of the 
Army Service Corps, who represented 
Great Britain in 1908. 

For the running high jump we have 
in the British Isles some of the finest 
natural jumpers in the world, and given 
proper opportunities we shall yet produce 
record breakers, or at any rate worthy 
representatives; but there must be 
plenty of competitions under proper 
conditions to encourage the athlete to 


to land in, and only those who ‘have 
carefully studied the best methods of 
high jumping can know how absolutely 
essential the sand-pit is; for to land, 
even on one’s feet, after clearing a bar 
standing at five feet, seven or eight 
inches, is a considerable strain on one’s 
legs, and if it happens that the athlete 
lands on his shoulders or in a sitting 
position on turf, he is in for -a 
very bad shaking; the consequence is 
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that the jumper is thinking a great 
deal of how he will land and cannot 
give his whole attention to getting over 
the bar in good style. 

Of the great jumpers, both past and 
present, many of them have naturally 
had methods peculiarly their own, as 
will be seen from the accompanying 
photographs of bBellerby, the old 
Cambridge blue. It will be seen that as 


One of the greatest high jumpers of 
all time was little Bird Page, who again 
had a style all his own, in which natural 
spring played a very great part. To 
the onlooker it appeared almost as if he 
leapt as the greyhound leaps “ from all 
fours’ drawing his knees right up to 
his chin and turning in the air as the bar 
was crossed. 

The way of jumping which seems to 


THE AMERICAN STYLE—II. 
Having got the right leg over, the left leg is swung up, but the hips and left hand have still to clear the obstacle. 
Photograph by Newspaper Illustrations Ltd. 


he gets exactly centralised over the bar, 
he rolls inwards towards the bar with 
the left side downwards, crossing the 
legs and throwing up the left arm to get 
it clear of the obstacle; the right arm 
was then flung inwards across the body, 
the left leg cut down under the right 
which was swung up, the jumper landing 
face downwards in the sand pit. This 
method was entirely Bellerby’s own, and 
it very clearly demonstrates the need of 
the sand _pit. 


come naturally to most men at first is 
what may safely be termed the “ scissors 
jump,” whereby the bar is approached 
from the side; when the take off is reached 
the leg next the upright is swung up 
and over as the body rises, the other leg 
carrying out the same movement 
naturally. This is, however, not a 
method to be recommended, being 
capable of improvement only to a 
limited degree. 

The two methods in common use in 
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America, where they know mcre than 
a little about jumping, are (1) a very 
much improved form of the foregoing, 
and (2) what is known as the “ shoot ” 
method, in both of which the jump is 
approached directly from the front. 
The athlete takes his run gently at first, 
increasing the pace as the bar is 
approached. When the spot he has 
marked for his take-off is neared he 
swerves slightly, and as it is reached 
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right arm back and up. The jumper 
will then have crossed the bar with his 
right side downwards. The swinging 
back of the right arm will have started 
to turn the body so that he will land on 
his feet facing the bar which has just 
been jumped. 

The second method, that of shooting 
over above referred to, is somewhat 
similar, but there is no turning move- 
ment; the athlete rises to the bar, and 


THE AMERICAN SYTLE—III. 


As the - hand is swung high the left leg is cut down, the hips are clevated, the left hand drawn in to the side, and 
so the jumper gets all his body over the bar. 


Photograph by Newspaper Illustrations Ltd. 


(assuming the jump is’ to be made from 
the left foot) jabs his heel hard down 
and rises into the air, at the same time 
exerting every effort to elevate the left 
side and throwing up the left arm. At 
the highest elevation obtainable, the 
left leg is swung over the bar and down 
on the other side, at the same instant 
the right leg is thrown over, the move- 
ment being assisted by swinging the 


the leg from which he has not taken off 
is higher than any other part of the body 
as the height of the bar is reached. To 
get cleanly over, the athlete tucks his 
taking-off leg high up by his chin as he 
rises ; when the other leg has crossed the 
bar this is then shot out, the jumper 
elevates his hips to clear the obstacle 
by dropping back the arm, head, and. 
shoulders, the leg already having dropped 
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the other side. The right arm as seen 
in the illustration is thrown out to get 
it clear; when the hips are over there 
comes a tremendous heave up from the 
waist by means of which the shoulders 
are sufficiently raised to prevent them 
from bringing down the bar. From the 
foregoing it will be seen that the most 
perfect body control, combined with 
skilful manipulation of the arms and 
legs while in the air, are absolutely 
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up his position with arms upraised and 
feet planted firmly, he rocks backwards 
and forwards on heels and toes until 
he feels that the psychological moment 
has arrived; then he springs upwards 
and inwards, swinging the leg nearest 
to the bar high up and over, the upswung 
arms greatly aiding him. As this leg is 
brought down the athlete lets the body 
go over the bar, at the same time 
swinging the arms, one outwards and 


RUNNING HIGH JUMP—I, 


When rising to the bar the body should be kept well back and the left leg flung over first, the right leg is then raised to 
the height of the bar. 


Photograph by Newspaper Illustrations Ltd. 


essential, as well as plenty of natural 
spring. For both the standing jumps, 
the feature of the greatest importance, 
apart from natural agility, is a cool and 
steady nerve; for it takes any amount 
of will-power to make up one’s mind to 
spring without the exhilaration of the 
preliminary run. 

The standing high jumper has no 
choice of method. He can only jump by 
standing sideways to the bar. Taking 


one across the body, and simultaneously 
swinging the other leg, which until now 
has been allowed to hang, up and over. 

In the standing long jump, the 
competitor goes to his position on the 
take-off board with feet close together, 
and like the standing high jumper, 
rocks backwards and forwards. When 
it is felt that the muscles are sufficiently 
toned up for the jump, the upraised 
arms are brought sharply down and 
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back; at the same time the knees are 
slightly bent; as the arms are flung 
forward again, the spring is made, the 
legs being well separated and the body 
forced forward. 

When one looks at our own athletes’ 
performances of 10 feet in the standing 
broad jump, and 43 feet in the standing 
high, one cannot but marvel how Ray 
Ewry accomplished two World’s records 
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earth from nine or ten feet. upon the hard 
turf! Scarcely a safe or a pleasant 
experiment, surely, and one productive 
of no few broken limbs from time to 
time. 

For pole jumping, or vaulting as it 
may be more correctly termed, there is 
only one possible method, for the old 
days are long since past when the pole 
jumper was more or less of an acrobat 


RUNNING HIGH JUMP—Il. 


After the body has been raised to the height of the bar as shown in picture No. 1 the left leg is allowed to drop while 
the right leg is pushed over, the head and shoulders drop back — the hips are jerked violently upwards to get the seat 
over the bar. 


Illustration. 


Ltd. 
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of 11 ft. 6 in the former, and 5 ft. 5} in. 
in the latter. 

Perhaps the one event in which the 
United States athletes have shown the 
greatest improvement is the pole jump, 
an event necessitating both skill, 
courage and strength; for he must be a 
hardy man indeed who will essay the 
pole jump, entailing as it does not a few 
nasty tumbles, especially in this country 
where until recently no sand-pit was 
provided. Think of it! coming to 


and managed to get considerable benefit 
by balancing the pole and getting higher 
hand over hand. That finished with the 
passing of the law that the competitor 
must not after leaving the ground be 
allowed to place the lower hand above 
the other, nor must the higher hand be 
shifted at all. 

The athlete takes up his position in 
front of the jump, judging the point 
at which the pole is level with the cross 
bar, and this will be the point at which 
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the higher hand has its grip. The pole 
is allowed to fall, the athlete stepping 
back as it does so and catching it at the 
spot which the eye has measured. He 
then goes back to the full extent of his 
run and turns about, takes a swift run 
forward with the pole held out in front, 
the spike end slightly upraised. When 
he reaches the spot at which he has 
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remains to clear the hands and to prevent 
the pole from knocking down the bar, 
which is done by dropping the legs, 
heaving up the body from the waist 
and pushing the pole vigorously away 
with the arms, which are then flung 
above the head. This brings the athlete 
into a perpendicular position, so that 
he will land fairly. Regaining the poise 


THE STANDING HIGH JUMP 


When about to cross the bar, the left leg is allowed to drop, the right leg is raised and the body inclined in the 
direction of the jump 


Photograph by Newspaper Illustrations Ltd. 


decided he will take-off, the pole is 
firmly planted and the athlete springs 
into the air, at the same time pulling 
strongly on the pole with the arms to 
raise the body. Simultaneously with this 
he swings up the legs and turns the body 
sideways, also sliding the lower hand 
up the pole until it touches the other. 
The body is then swung over the bar face 
downwards. At this point it only 


is a thing to be most assiduously prac- 
tised, or the athlete will sustain some 
severe falls. In this event, as in high 
jumping, body control while in the air 
plays an important part. 

Of the factors which go to make the 
ideal running long jumper the most 
important are great speed combined with 
natural spring, to which must be added 
accurate knowledge of how to control 
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the speed, get off the take-off board 
properly, and make the spring in the 
proper manner. If an athlete is to 
become really first-class at this sport 
the very closest attention must be paid 
to form. The first thing the would-be 
jumper must learn is to get his take-off 
with accuracy, and this is best done by a 
method which I have frequently seen 
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being ensured by shifting these two 
marks slightly to suit his stride. - As 
to the actual sprint up to the take-off, 
this should be at the greatest possible 
speed until the jumper approaches the 
marks, when he begins to gather himself 
together for the spring. The Irish long 
jumpers would appear to do this by 
swerving slightly and making their final 


THE STANDING BROAD JUMP 
After leaving the take-off board the legs are allowed to hang before being drawn up 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


S."S. Abrahams, the famous Cambridge 
blue employ. He measures back first 
ten and then fifteen strides from the 
take-off board, and then tries a run, 
hitting the fifteen mark with the foot 
from which the jump is not made, and 
the ten mark with the foot from which 
he takes off. He is then somewhere 
pretty near to hitting the board fairly 
when it is reached, absolute accuracy 


stride a long one; but in spite of their 
proved successes I do not agree with this 
mode of procedure, preferring rather the 
style of the Americans, who dash straight 
up to the board, keeping their final 
stride short and thus getting the jumping 
leg well under them and the maximum 
amount of force into the spring; also 
I have noticed that the Irish, although 
getting quite a good elevation, keep the 
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body more or less upright, with knees One thing that is absolutely necessary 
bent and arms down hung, whereas the if we hope to produce satisfactory 
best American and Continental jumpers, jumpers by 1916 is for a law to be passed 
such as Passemann, on leaving the take- that will improve the conditions under 
off board, fling the legs out and wide, which long jumping is’ carried out, 


THE POLE JUMP 


When the Athlete has reached the highest point and is over the bar, the legs are allowed to drop just as the 
vaulting pole is pushed violently away 


Photograph by Topical Press Agency 
and the arms and body forward and up,’ namely, that is should be compulsory 
shooting the legs out as they land, for a proper wooden take-off board to 
trusting to the impetus of the jump to __ be provided ; for with a board the spikes 
carry the body forward on landing. get a good grip and there is a certain 
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amount of resilience in the wood which 
is not got from a turf take-off, such as 
is frequently found at county meetings. 
Moreover, the turf gets beaten down 
after the first round of jumping, and 
thereafter the men are unable to do 
themselves justice. More especially is 
this so at the schools, where it is the 
exception rather than the rule for a 
wooden take-off board to be provided. 
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forward, followed by the actual jump 
itself, the same method for controlling 
the body and landing as in the running 
long jump being employed. This event 
is probably the greatest strain on the 
legs of any; for the athlete in making 
his hop and his stride in each case 
comes down hard with all his weight 
on the leg on the solid turf. 

In all the jumps, even though a man 


THE RUNNING LONG JUMP 
The jumper is at the top of his rise, the knees being gathered well up before the final ‘“ shoot out.” 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


Kindred to the running long jump is 
the hop, step, and jump, the same 
procedure being followed up to the point 
of taking off, after which the athlete 
lands on the same foot from which he has 
made his spring, thus accounting for 
the hop. Then comes a giant stride 


have speed and good natural spring, he 
will never succeed unless he acquires 
efficient methods by long and careful 
study and the most assiduous practice, 
and also learns to control his speed 
prior to the effort, and all his movements 
while carrying out the evolutions. 
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ANDERSON MANOR FROM THE RIVER 


FAMOUS HOUSES THAT ARE CHANGING THEIR OWNERS 


BY P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 


Tuis month we return to examine a 
charming specimen of the old English 
manor houses which are the glory of our 
country-side. Set in a framework of 
dark trees, they rear their heads not far 
from the village church which has 
watched over the fortunes of the little 
community through all the ages. Church 
and manor have gone together since the 
Conqueror’s agents compiled the 
Domesday survey; nay—the Lord’s 
house can boast of a still longer lineage. 
Oftentimes close to the manor house we 
find beneath the sod the remains of a 
Roman villa or residence of a Romano- 
British gentleman of rank, a Roman 
official or native Briton who had 
prospered under the rule of the 
conquerors. The manor house and its 
site have a long history. We can trace 


it through the ages. We see one of 
William’s Norman adventurers estab- 
lished on the property of some Saxon 
thane. They built houses or fortresses 
that could be defended against a foe. 
In later days this gave place in less 
warlike times to a building like the 
manor house at South Wraxall, which 
was content to defend itself by a moat, 
and then in Elizabeth’s reign, this was 
supplanted by a fine late Tudor dwelling 
which delights our eyes at the present 
time,unless it also has been pulled down 
in order to make way for an Italian or 
Georgian structure. 

This month we will journey to the 
county of Dorset, a shire famous for old 
houses which have for the most part 
escaped destruction, that portion of 
England which mainly comprises Wessex 
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which that master of literature, Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, so vividly describes in 
his novels, the old kingdom of the West 
Saxons, renowned in story and legend. 
It is one of, the most interesting and 
picturesque regions in south - west 
England, far removed from the modern 
stress and hurry of. life, and offering 
unique attractions to the _ student, 
archeologist, and the lover of old 
buildings. The placid life goes on in its 
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in 1731 destroyed most of its old 
buildings, but it presents views of 
picturesque gables, charming chimneys, 
and weather-stained roofs, and is looked 
down upon by breezy downs. The old 
town played a part in the great civil war 
of the seventeenth century, and in the 
same period gave birth to a famous 
race-week, which provided much excite- 
ment and enjoyment for the neighbour- 
hood. Nowadays every one flocks to 


ANDERSON MANOR, THE SOUTH EAST FRONT 


peaceful vales where the charm of the 
old-world scenery is unspoilt by modern 
erections and the products of industrial 
enterprise. 

We will make our way to the little 
market town of Blandford, situated, as 
its name imples, on the ford of the 
beautiful river Stour, and surrounded 
by meadows and woods. A great fire 


the great race meetings, the Derby, 
Ascot, Goodwood, Doncaster, and 
Newmarket. In olden times each 
country town could boast of its race- 
course, and of the week when all the 
county folk sojourned there, and there 
were performances at the theatre and 
halls, and much festivity in addition to 
the horse-racing. 
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FAMOUS HOUSES THAT ARE CHANGING THEIR OWNERS 


Seven miles south of this Blandford 
town, or eight miles from Wimborne 
Minster stands 

ANDERSON MANOR, 
which is seeking a new owner through 
the agency of Messrs. Nicholas, who have 
kindly furnished us with much valuable 
material concerning its history. It is 
one of the most interesting properties 
that have come into the market for some 
time. The manor was at one time held 
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the dust of the Turbervilles. It is a half- 
dead little place, nestling beneath 
Woodbury Hill, the “ greenhill”’ of the. 
novel, on which the famous fair was 
held which is described as the “ Nijni- 
Novgorod of South Wessex.” 

But the Turbervilles were not the only 
lords of Anderson Manor. In the 
reign of Edward I. it belonged to Sir 
Edward de Stokes. The Turbervilles held 
it from 36th Edward III. to the 29th of 
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by the Turbervilles or D‘Urbervilles, of 
Bere Regis, where lay the skeletons of 
the family whose departed glories are 
set out in the novel of poor Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles, and exercised a prejudicial 
influence on the fortunes of the family. 
Bere Regis is christened Kingsbere in 
the novel, ‘a blinking little one-eyed 
place ”’ of thatched cottages, the measure 
of whose earlier magnificence is the fine 
church of St. John the Baptist, that holds 


the reign of Henry VI., when it passed 


to the Mortons of Milborne. It remained 
in the hands of the Mortons for nigh two 
centuries, and was sold by Sir George 
Morton in 1620 to John Tregonwell, of 
Milton, who built the present house, the 
celebrated Inigo Jones being the architect. 
Squire Tregonwell left behind him 
evidences of his work, as the leaded 
water heads bear the date 1622, and the 
arms of the John Tregonwell. It is 
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recorded in the history of the county, 
written by Hutchins, that the house was 
evidently quite complete two years later, 
as “‘ Mr. Tregonwell came to reside here 
in 1624 on the marriage of his son John.” 
His ancestor, Sir John Tregonwell, 
profited largely by the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, and obtained a grant of 
Milton Abbey from Henry VIII., whom 
he helped to procure the divorce from 
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ardent royalists in the Civil War, and 
as a result of their loyalty were 
severely treated by Cromwell and the 
Parliamentarians. Milton Abbey was 
sequestered in 1645, and Thomas, having 
fought for the king, was obliged to 
compound for his estates, and paid six 
hundred pounds, which was a large sum 
in those days. 

Hutchins, in his history of the county, 


THE FORMAL GARDEN, ANDERSON MANOR 


The 


Catherine of 
Tregonwell” mentioned by Hutchins was 
Thomas Tregonwell, the son of the 


Aragon. 


builder, who divided his property, 
consisting of Milton Abbey Manor, 
Anderson Manor, and other estates 
between his two sons, John and 
Thomas. Anderson Manor fell to the 
portion of the younger son, Thomas, 
in whose descendants it remained for a 
considerable period, until comparatively 
recent times. The Tregonwells were 


describes the house as “‘ a fair specimen 
of Jones’ favourite Italianised style, 
which he was in a great measure the 
means of introducing to popularity, 
being a regular quadrangular pile, the. 
front relieved with three gables which 
terminate in ball finials.” It was built 
by the English Palladio, Inigo Jones, 
when he had attained the zenith of his 
career, and is almost contemporaneous 
with his building of the Banqueting Hall 
at Whitehall. It may be described as a 
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gem of early Renaissance architecture, 
and maintains a Tudor character. It 
might have been built some thirty years 
earlier, and is not unlike an Elizabethan 
mansion. Indeed, a photograph of the 
house appears in that exhaustive work 
on “‘ Tudor Domestic Architecture,’ and 
it is described as a good example of 
the period. 

Anderson manor house has fortunately 
escaped the attention of the vandals 
who destroy the old features of buildings 
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The old red brick has a wonderful 
mellow tone, and is relieved by stone 
coigns and mullions. The house is 
planned in the shape of the letter “ E,” 
having two projecting wings, and above 
the central porch is a fine oriel rising 
to the roof. The windows except in the 
upper storey are all mullioned and 
transomed. The gables and clusters of 
quaint chimney stacks impart a pleasing 
symmetry, and the stone string coursings, 
coigns, copings, and finials contrast well 
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and ruin by so-called restoration. During 
the eighteenth century some of the 
windows were built up in order to escape 
Pitt’s infamous window tax, but the 
house looks to-day much the same as 
when Thomas Tregonwell took up his 
abode there in 1624, sallied forth with 
his troopers to fight for King Charles, 
and probably swore most lustily when 
the Roundheads made him pay a good 
round sum for permission to retain the 


property. 


with the walling composed of narrow 
red bricks. You will notice the original 
leaded water pipes and heads bearing 
the arms of Tregonwell, to which I have 
already referred. 

You approach the house through a 
fine avenue of elms and sycamores, and 
then pass through a courtyard with a 
pair of iron gates, over a bridge leading 
to another court in the centre of which 
a fountain plays. A flight of steps leads 
to the old flagged terrace, without which 
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no self-respecting manor house could 
exist, a place where the old squire and 
his dame loved to stroll in the evenings 
after a showery day, without any danger 
of catching cold, and where their son oft 
wooed his intended bride. The stone- 
flagged porch, with its iron-studded 
oaken door leads to the great hall, 
which has Jacobean panelling, a large 
open fireplace, surmounted by the Royal 
Arms, log grate, fire-back and spit. Oak 
beams support the ceiling, and in the 
great window of the hall appears the 
coat of arms of the Tregonwells in 
painted glass. At the south-east end of 
the hall is the bay, and an oak screen 
divides the hall from the dining-room. 
We wander through the rooms, the 
library, boudoir, morning room, and 
admire the panelled walls, Tudor fire- 
places, and some additional embellish- 
ments that belong to the Queen Anne 
period, and then ascend the old oak 
staircase which has a pair of dog-gates 


half-way up, reminding us of the time 
when our ancestors loved to keep a 
large number of canine friends around 
them, but objected to their ascent to 


the bedrooms. The great chamber or 
drawing-room is on the first floor, and 
has a fine plaster-work ceiling, from which 
projects the oriel window over the 
porch. I know not whether King Charles 
ever stayed in this house, but there is a 
King Charles’s bedroom and a Stuart 
bedroom, which tell of the attachment 
of the former owners of the house to the 
Royal cause. It is a great pleasure to 
the lover of old buildings to see ancient 
furniture and tapestry in their proper 
environment. There are pictures, china, 
and armour, which all seem to have an 
appropriate setting. 

A great feature of the house is the 
gardens, which are old and in character 
with the mansion. There is a large 
formal Dutch garden intersected by 
grass walks, with borders of box and 
parterres of roses, herbaceous plants, and 
lavender. It is a delightful example 
of jits kird, with its box trees cut 
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into shapes, though these do not assume 
any fantastic forms. In the centre is 
an old sundial, and the whole is enclosed 
by dwarf brick walls and yew hedges. 
Nor is that all. We wander further 
along the terrace to the old tiled garden 
house with its mullioned and leaded 
windows, and admire the rose walk, 
then cross a bridge spanning the Winter- 
bourne brook, which forms a moat 
surrounding the tennis lawn. The old 
squire loved a game at bowls on a 
summer’s evening, and his bowling alley 
has survived with a picturesque stone- 
tiled garden house, wherein doubtless he 
and his friends used often to refresh 
themselves with divers potations ; and 
thence proceed to the walled fruit and 
herb garden to eat peaches and rosy 
apples in the orchard. 

In these days, when owners of property 
are glad to get rid of their broad acres, it 
is pleasant to find such a house as this 
which is not overburdened with land. 
The whole estate does not exceed thirty- 
four acres. Everyone knows the fame 
of the Blackmore Vale and Cattistock 
foxhounds, which, with Lord Portman’s 
pack and the South Dorset, will provide 
the new owner of Anderson manor with 
excellent sport. 

As I am writing this account of houses 
that are changing their owners, the fate 
of the 

NEWTON HALL ESTATE 
is being decided, Messrs. Walton & Lee 
being the agents for the owner. The 
hall, with an_ estate of about 
458 acres looks down up _ the 
beautiful valley of the Tyne, and is 
situated in Northumberland, between 
Newcastle and Hexham, where the 
traditions of Saxon Christiantiy and of 
the achievements of Wilfrid, Bede, and 
Acca linger on in the grand old church 
of the little market town. The page of 
history with regard to Newton is silent. 
We read of one Richard de Newton, 
who was Master of the Hospital of St. 
Margaret, in the Westgate of Newcastle, 
as recorded in the Assize rolls of the 
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FAMOUS HOUSES THAT ARE 


English justices at Newcastle in the 
thirteenth century, and who committed 
suicide, a fate that was shared by 
Beatrice de Roddam, who hanged herself 
in a small tower at Newton-on-the-Moor. 
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lazy to harry his neighbour’s property, 
he received a gentle reminder of his duty 
from his wife, who instead of a good piece 
of roast beef, served up a dish of clean 
spurs, as a sign that it was time to take 


THE OBSERVATORY, 


The country was for centuries in a wild 


disturbed state. Scots and English 
disputed for the mastery. Raids and 
slaughter and the looting of cattle were 
the occupation of the inhabitants; and 
when one Scottish chieftain grew too 


NEWTON HALL 


to the saddle and replenish the empty 
larder. 

No signs of war and pillage are 
observable about the peaceful and well- 
ordered estate of Newton Hall in these 
modern days. It isa large and important 


: 
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modern mansion built of Wear sandstone, 
with freestone dressings, commanding 
five views of the Tyne valley, and the 
boldly undulating pasture and woodland 
scenery beyond, until the sky-line is 
broken by the high moorlands in 
Northumberland and Durham. The 
scenery looks its best upon a summer’s 
evening when the sun is setting, the 
sides of the dales are thrown into shade, 
and the hilltops are tinted with its 
declining rays. The mansion is clad 
with creepers and clinging ivy. We 
motor along the road from Newcastle, 
a distance of thirteen miles, and come 
to a stone-built entrance lodge with a 
fine pair of iron gates and creeper-clad 
posts. Then along a pleasant drive, a 
mile in length, we reach the house. There 
are two other entrance drives with 
similar lodges. The house presents a 
curious contrast to the old fortified 
dwellings or Peel Towers that formerly 
were needed to guard the possessions of 
their owners disturbed times. 
It seems very peaceful, and stands over- 
looking a fine lake, five acres in extent, 
which is studded with tree-clad islands, 
and has arustic boat-house, a timber tea- 
house with stained glass windows. There 
is an ‘‘ L”’ shaped entrance hall, and all 
the accommodation of a comfortable and 
well-ordered family seat. We see in all 
the rooms artistic mantelpieces, walls 
beautifully decorated, and much else 
that is pleasing to modern taste. 

Those who are interested in astronomy 
will here find something that will 
especially delight them, and that is a well- 
equipped observatory. It stands nearly 
six hundred feet above the sea-level, 
is three storeys in height, and sur- 
mounted by a watch tower, fitted with 
a revolving floor and a powerful telescope. 
It is seldom that a mansion possesses 
such an important and valuable addition 
as this, which will especially appeal to 
devoted star-gazers. I need not describe 
the usual accessories of an important 
estate, the cottages, stabling, garage, 
etc., the pleasant society of congenial 
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neighbours, the sport with the famous 
Tynedale Hunt, and the vicinity of Cor- 
bridge where the antiquary may enjoy the 
delights of sport of another kind, the 
delving and uncovering of the remains. 
of an_ interesting Roman station, 
Corstopitum, which those diligent 
archeologists, Messrs. Forster and 
Haverfield, are excavating, 
many important discoveries. 

In the shires, where hunting can be 
enjoyed six days in the week with the 
Quorn, Cottesmore, Belvoir, Pytchley, 
and Mr. Fernies’ celebrated pack there 
is a charming estate called 

ROLLESTON,” 

which Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley 
are selling by private treaty. It extends 
to about 1,083 acres, and is about 
eleven miles from the county town 
of Leicester. There was a family which 
took its name of the place, the 
de Rollestons. John Rolleston of 
Staunton was one of the Cavaliers who 
fought for King Charles. A portion of 
the house is ancient, with mullioned 
windows and dripstones, battlemented 
parapet and gabled roof; but most of 
the mansion has a modern appearance. 
The Leicestershire families seem to have 
been able to rebuild their houses from 
time to time, and not to have been 
compelled to leave them to decay or to 
sink into farmhouses. Rolleston is a 
large up-to-date house with hall, library, 
billiard room, dining and double drawing 
rooms, and a large ballroom, with about 
twenty-six bedrooms, and the usual 
conveniences of a gentleman’s residence. 
The gardens are an important feature of 
the house, and have great natural 
beauty. There is a large expanse of 
lawn sloping down to an ornamental 
lake ; there are shady walks through the 
woods, and a rose garden, Dutch garden, 
grotto garden, tennis courts, and walled 
kitchen garden. In the grounds stands 
the sixteenth century church of St. John 
the Baptist. In its churchyard there 
still exists an old preaching cross. The 
whole village of Rolleston is included in 
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the sale, and will pass to the new owner 
of the manor. 

Messrs. Harrods announce the sale of 
an attractive property at Buxted, Sussex, 
called 

THE HERMITAGE. 
It lies in the old forest district of 
Ashdown, formerly part of the primeval 
Anderida Silva, as the Roman itineraries 
designated the district. In this part of 
Sussex Norman kings, and later on 
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seemed to him to be almost bowed 
beneath their antlers. 

But we are inspecting not Buxted park 
but the Hermitage, which is remarkable 
for the large picturesque sandstone rocks 
that here lie on the surface of the ground, 
in which rocks are natural caverns hewn 
out of the solid rock.’ One of these 
caverns is said to have been the abode 
of a hermit who dwelt and died in it. 
The house derives its name from this, 


ROLLESTON 


powerful nobles, hunted deer, which have 
not quite vanished from Buxted, as they 
find a congenial home in the park. 
Mr. E. V. Lucas says that the chief 
charm of Buxted is its deer, and that of 
all the numerous deer-parks in Sussex, 
he knows of none other where one can 
be so certain of coming close to these 
beautiful creatures, nor could he recall 
any other deer that are so exquisitely 
dappled. They are very friendly, and 
not the least timid. Some of the stags 


and when it was being built, a large 
grave was discovered, in which there 


was a human skeleton. The outline of 
this grave may still be seen. The 
dwelling of the hermit consisted of three 
chambers with fire-place and chimney. 
Another interesting object in the 
orchard is an old Wishing Well, the sides 
of which are composed of giant rocks, 
with ferns growing in rich abundance 
between them. This well has been the 
subject of an article in The Antiquary, 
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volume XXV., 1892. I have many 
bound volumes of this interesting 
periodical, but alas! the special one 
containing this account has wandered. 
It is certainly an advantage to have a 
well on one’s property which will enable 
one to obtain all that one could wish for ! 

The Hermitage is approached by two 
carriage drives, one of which is guarded 
by a pretty bungalow lodge. The house 
itself is built of brick, the surface of 
which, like many other Sussex houses, 
is covered with tiles, and there is a tiled 
roof. There are three reception rooms, 
and six bedrooms of convenient size. 
There are the usual conveniences of a 
gentleman’s house in the way of stabling, 
coachman’s house &c., and as water is 
often a difficulty on these downs, there 
is a deep well with an engine to pump 
an adequate supply. 

The gardens are a delight with their 
roses and their herbaceous borders, and 
numerous pretty summerhouses. The 


woodland walks and groves are a joy to 
the eye in spring when the bulbs are in 
flower, and bloom as they always seem 


to do in sun-kissed Sussex. The whole 
estate extends to about twenty-eight 
acres, and is interesting, not only for its 
beauty, and for the fine views obtained 
from the house, but also for this curious 
formation of sandstone rocks. 
Another small estate of about twenty- 
four acres is being offered by Messrs. 
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Harrods, situated in Kent, not far from 
Ashford. ° It is called 


SMEETH HILL House, 


and is an old-fashioned dwelling, part of 
which dates back to Elizabethan times. 
Recent additions have somewhat 
disguised its ancient character, but have 
made it far more comfortable. The large 
billiard room would scarcely have been 
of service to our Elizabethan ancestors, 
and there are the usual number of 
reception rooms and bedrooms for a 
small-sized house. The gardens and 
grounds with their winding paths and 
woodland groves, a fish pond stocked 
with trout, and fine timbered park are 
not the least important features of the 
property. 

And so we wander through the shires 
and note the numerous houses that are 
changing their owners. No doubt they 
will sorely miss their former lords, and 
the families they have loved and 
mourned. But changes are inevitable, 
and recent events and political policies 
have hastened the breaking up of estates, 
and the passing of the old squires who 
have each one in his generation tried 
to do his duty to those who dwelt 
around him. It is hoped that the new 
owners of manors and mansions will 
realise their responsibilities, and 
maintain the traditions of the English 
land-owning gentry. 
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MISS KATHLEEN COCHRAN HAS DRIVEN HER 38 H.P. BENZ OVER MANY PARTS OF THE CONTINENT. 
THE ILLUSTRATION ABOVE SHOWS THE CAR ON A SNOW-COVERED MOUNTAIN PASS IN SPAIN 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. H. BERRY 


RACING AFTER the lapse of five years 
BENEFITS we are to have another race in 
the Island. There are many 
makers, no doubt, who would adopt this 
form of publicity if more speed com- 
petitions were held in the British Isles. 
The Press has had much to say, both for 
and against, on the question of the value 
of racing, so far as the improvement of 
the everyday car is concerned. But 
even the man who, sitting at his office 
desk, carefully and impartially weighing 
pros and cons, and deciding against the 
value of racing, rarely resists the thrill 
engendered by a fast racing car. 

The chassis construction of the touring 
car need not necessarily be up to the 
high standard of the racer to bring profit 
to the maker of both—if the racer be a 
winner. The publicity sells the cars. 
Possibly the impartial critic takes at 


times a somewhat one-sided view of the 
question. When he assumes that each 
maker is out to build a perfect machine, 
he is obviously on the wrong tack. 
Motor car manufacturers, without ex- 
ception, have set up works and offices 
in order to make a profit. Could they 
achieve this end by building a car as near 
perfection as is possible, undoubtedly 
they would do so. But considerations as 
to price have something to do with the 
matter. Take the case of the Fiat car. 
For many years this company has been 
engaged in turning out cars which have 
been accepted as of the highest class. 
Quite recently the conclusion was arrived 
at that a profitable market existed for a 
Fiat car at a lower price than had 
beforehand been the case. Accordingly 
it was resolved to enter into competition 
with the makers of lower-priced cars. 
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Possibly the great success of the Rover 
and the Darracq cars may have had 
something to do with the decision. 

And so we got a Fiat chassis at a price 
below £350. In its way the machine is 
quite good; but it is not so good as 
other cars by this maker. Most motor 
engineers can mention points where 
improvements could be effected. Very 
likely the suggested alterations would 
not, in all cases, coincide. There is little 
doubt, however, that they would all 
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The same line of argument can be 
applied to the maker who spends money 
on the building of racing cars. A win 
means much publicity, and a growing 
interest on the part of the buying public. 
And it is always hoped that such an 
interest can be turned into profit. 
Generally it can, as the Sunbeam progress 
of the last few years proves. But the 
fact remains that the actual racing was 
done, not in the hope of bettering the 
ordinary chassis, but as a means of 


A LITTLE SCENE ON THE RECENT ALPINE TEST, UNDER R.A.C. OBSERVATION, SUCCESSFULLY 


PERFORMED BY THE NEW SIX-CYLINDER NAPIER 


agree as to the new Fiats not being 
perfect. 

The whole idea of the company, when 
deciding on the new policy, was to 


increase the profits made. There is no 
desire to act as a public philanthropist— 
a very wise course so far as shareholders 
are concerned. The point is, that it is 
not the aim of the maker to produce a 
perfect car, but to build a machine which 
allows the greatest return for outlay, 
either by means of a big profit on a few 
machines, or a small profit on many. 


bringing grist to the mill. If Fiats, or 
any other motor manufacturer, had it 
satisfactorily proved that profits could 
be doubled without great initial expendi- 
ture by building a £100 car and dropping 
all other models, there can be no doubt 
as to the course which would be adopted. 
We should not overlook the fact, how- 
ever, that racing experience has, in 
the past, done much towards the 
improvement of the ordinary touring 
chassis. But the betterment was merely 
incidental to the fact that successful 
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racing means more publicity and a 
greater sales of standard models. 
* * * * * 
THE We are far, as yet, from the 
LIGHT CAR ideal £100 car. There are 
BOOM many fine machines priced at 
under twice this amount, 
and even at this cost a section of the 
public has been interested that had 
hitherto regarded the possession of a 
car as a thing far beyond its means. The 
struggling professional man, the middle- 
class business man, the family man, and 
many others found little to interest them 


CHASSAGNE “ UP”’ 


in the motor-cycle. In many cases the 
£300 to £500 car was beyond reach. 
Even if the initial cost could have been 
paid, upkeep was too expensive. 

The reliable little car with an engine 
of 8 to 10h.p. and its car transmission 
has brought thousands of such people 
within the category of everyday motorists. 
The fact that the machine could be 
bought ready for the road for under 
£200; that it was capable of carrying 
two people, and even three at odd 
times; that its upkeep cost was not 
more than 24d. per mile, and that both 
driver and passenger were well protected 
from the weather, proved sufficient to 
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cause many to yield to the lure of the 
motor and the open road. 

Proved reliability has been sufficient 
also to warrant users of heavier and more 
expensive cars in purchasing a smaller 
machine. In the city, and at the office, 
the big car is something of a nuisance 
at times. In addition, the big five-seated 
car quickly becomes looked upon as a 
piece of family property. It is useful for 
shopping, visiting, and the afternoon 
run, and the women-folk lay claim to it. 
The light car can be run down to the 
office by the head of the household. 


RUDGE-WHITWORTH WHEELS 


NO, CCXXII. 


ON THE 12-CYLINDER SUNBEAM FITTED WITH QUICKLY-DETACHABLE 


Garage in the city for a small car is 
generally easily obtained. And the house 
or the links can quickly be reached with 
its aid without upsetting the arrange- 
ments of other members of the family. 
Accordingly, then, in addition to an 
entirely new class of buyers which the 
light car has introduced, older users are 
also adding a machine of this type to 
their menage. 

Several successful attempts have been 
made to build a friction-driven car, but 
it is hard to say if the popularity of these 
machines will be lasting. Most motor 
experts are agreed that the light car of 
the future will be a smaller reproduction 
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of the big touring car. An ideal specifica- 
tion would consist in a four-cylinder 
water-cooled engine ; cone or disc-clutch; 
three-speed and reverse gear-box ; worm 
or bevel final drive. Steering should be 
of the rack and pinion, or worm and 
sector type. The springing should be 
sufficiently flexible to hold the car to the 
road without causing undue vibration. 
The machine should be capable of 
averaging 24 miles per hour at a fuel 
consumption of 40 to 45 miles per gallon. 
The initial cost, including hood and 
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extensions. At the latter end of 1912, 
there existed the comfortable feeling that 
a greater demand than had ever before 
been the case would shortly set in for 
the Austin products. Accordingly much 
of the latest type of modern machinery 
was installed, and the floor space at the 
works was increased twenty-five per cent. 
They now tell me that the office and 
works cover an area of nine acres. 
Personally, I think that the Austin 
policy, which the Company describes as 
being a non-season policy, is extremely 


ONE OF THE BEST ATTEMPTS TO PRODUCE A GOOD LIGHT CAR, 


THE 4-CYLINDER STANDARD IS A 


FAVOURITE MACHINE WITH THE GOLFER AND DOCTOR, 


screen, horn, lamps and tool kit, should 
not be in excess of £160. 
* * * 
AUSTIN I went down to North- 
IMPROVEMENTS field, near Birmingham, 
the other week, in order 
to take stock of the new Austin factory. 
I was surprised at the great improve- 
ments and extensions which have recently 
been made. It is even now, however, a 
moot point as to whether the works staff 
will be able to compete with the 
ever-growing demand without further 


wise. It may be stated in the following 
manner. No attempt is made to produce 
new models for any particular year. 
Improvements are introduced as they 
suggest themselves, irrespective of time 


and season. Each purchaser of an 
Austin car, therefore, is assured that his 
machine embodies every improvement 
fitted by the company, right down to 
the time of the car’s leaving the works. 

It is a common gibe of the American 
and German engineer that we do not 
pay, in England, sufficient attention to 
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the scientific side of engineering. If the 
testing and laboratory departments of all 
our engineers were organized in a similar 
way to that of the Austin company we 
should no longer be subject to such 
taunts from our competitors. I was 
recently supplied with particulars of a 
fine performance accomplished by a 
20h.p. Mercury”’ Austin car which 
was driven from one side of Canada to 
the other, a distance in all of 5,300 miles. 
Arrangements had been made on the 
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AT HOME _ I was reminded of an old 
AND ABROAD Punch joke in rather a 
forcible manner the other 

day. The scene was a police court. 
The gentleman in the dock was sobbing 
bitterly as the magistrate asked him if 
he had ever been in prison before. 

“No, sir; never,’ was the answer. 

“There, there,’’ said the magistrate, 
soothingly, “‘ don’t cry, you are about 
to go now.” 

It appears that my car was timed to 


A SMART “‘ HANOVER ” 
completion of this journey, which was 
over some of the vilest roads and tracks 
imaginable, thoroughly to overhaul the 
chassis after the journey. Greatly to the 
surprise of the repair staff retained for 
this purpose, however, the driver refused 
to have the car touched in any way, but 
began the return trip almost immediately. 
A journey of 10,600 miles, without 
overhaul, and over roads which were, 
in parts, almost non-existent, requires 
little comment! 
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LANDAULETTE FOR TOWN WORK. 


THE CHASSIS IS A 10 H.P. AUSTIN 


do thirty-one miles per hour in one of 
the main thoroughfares out of London. 
The time was 12-45 a.m. There was not 
another vehicle or a pedestrian to be 
seen. The road was broad, and in 
splendid condition. 

“What explanation have you to 
offer?” asked the magistrate. I 
mentioned the facts briefly. 

“ Anything else?” he queried. 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘“‘ Something that 
ought surely to be mentioned. The 
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‘car I was driving was entirely strange 
‘to me. The speedometer was out of 
‘action, but the springing was so 
luxurious, the engine so powerful and 
quiet, and the general equipment so 
complete, that I was not aware, for one 
moment, that the speed of the car was 
in excess of fifteen miles an hour.” 
Even this defence did not save me, 
and I was mulcted‘in the usual fiver. 
The cream of the situation lay in the 


fact that a day or so afterwards I 
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The driver writes as follows :—‘‘ The 
test was held over a course of 25 miles 
in the pouring rain, and over roads that 
would give English motorists the night- 
mare. The car weighed 1 ton 18 cwts. 
1 qr. 21 lbs., and averaged 22.22 m.p.g. 
and 42.51 ton m.p.g. Although this is 
not a first-class performance it was good 
considering I tuned and drove the car 
myself against men and cars from the 


AN AUSTRO-DAIMLER CHASSIS LENDS ITSELF READILY TO THE DESIGNS OF THE BODY-BUILDER. 
NOTE THE CLEAR LINES, AND RACY APPEARANCE, COUPLED WITH THE AMPLE LUGGAGE ACCOMMODATION 


received a note from a very responsible 
man who had been present in court. 

“What was the make of the car?” 
he wrote. 

“Dear sir,’ I replied, “A 25h.p. 
Prince Henry Vauxhall.” 

The picture of the “ Vauxhall” shown 
on page 147 is the property of Mr. J. E. 
Stewart, of Queensland, who won on 
the machine the first Petrol Consumption 
Test held by the Queensland Automobile 
Club. 


THE QUESTION I have mentioned before 
OF WHEELS _ theincreasingimportance 
which the wheel bears on 

the equipment of the modern car. 
Particularly is this the case when an 
attempt at existing records is being 
made. The illustration on page 143 is 
of Chassagne at Brooklands, on the 
famous 12-cylinder ‘‘ Sunbeam,” which 
is fitted with Rudge-Whitworth detach- 
able wheels. A close examination of the 
illustration will show that in place of the 
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usual attachment fitted to these wheels 
two small arms are supplied, the object 
of this alteration being to enable the 
assistants quickly to remove the wheels 
without the aid of a spanner. This 
attachment was first introduced for 
M. Georges Boillot for use on the Peugeot 
cars. It is a little weightier than the 
standard and is not remarkable for its 
neat appearance. For racing, however, 
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over a long period, drew into the side 
of the road, and slowed down, in order 
that the following car could pass as 
quickly as possible. Greatly to my 
surprise very little dust was raised. A. 
few miles further on, I found the car 
stopped outside a hotel, whilst the 
passengers were lunching, and discovered 
that she was one of the Austro-Daimler 
productions. 


THIS 20 H.P. VAUXHALL IS A FREQUENT WINNER OF HILL-CLIMBS AND FUEL TESTS IN QUEENSLAND, 
AUSTRALIA 


its reliability, and the speed with which 
the wheels may be changed, render it an 


important asset. 
* * * * * 


AUSTRO-DAIMLER I was very much 

struck, some few 
weeks ago, by the remarkable body 
design of a car which passed me at a 
high speed on the Portsmouth road. I 
heard the purring of a powerful engine 
behind me, and, having a constitutional 
objection to taking another man’s dust 
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I took an early opportunity of getting 
into touch with the Company, with a 
view to knowing what particular body 
construction was employed. I was 
informed that a great deal of trouble 
had been gone to by the body-building 
department, in the effort to produce a 
clean streamline body. The usual tests 
had been employed without success 
being achieved, and, finally, the car was 
driven between two lines of smouldering 
fires, which gave off large volumes of 
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smoke. The smoke eddies caused by 
the passing of the car were carefully 
noted, and the lines of the body altered 
until a satisfactory result was attained. 

A private owner who uses a 16—25 h.p. 
Austro-Daimler, has supplied me with 
very startling upkeep figures. He has 


had the car for two years, and has 
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covered during that time 17,115 miles. 
The figures given work out at 1.88d. 
per mile, a figure which I can hardly 
accept, however, for a car of this size 
and weight. Possibly I shall be enabled 
to make a personal test at an early date 
which will enable me to speak with 
greater authority. 


THE FAMOUS ROVER ‘‘ TWELVE,” WHICH WAS THE SUCCESS OF 1913. AN ELECTRIC-LIGHTING 
SET IS INCLUDED IN THE NEW CARS WITHOUT INCREASE OF PRICE 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES 
NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (“‘ Butterfly ’’) 


FASHION AND FASCINATION IN Furs 


THE way in which a frail woman will, 
uncomplainingly and even cheerfully, 
face bitingly cold weather which makes 
a strong man wince—and grumble !— 
would be something to marvel at if it 
were not for the admittedly close 
connection between cold weather, furs, 
and fascination—and the further and 
widespread proclamation of the fact 
that men always think a woman looks 
her best in furs—while she knows it! 
Never before have furs been so 
entirely beautiful and becoming, and, 
at one and the same time, so supremely 
graceful and comfortable. This is the 
season, too, which has made _ history 
by adding to the list of available 
furs the natural fitch whose light and 
dark shadings make such a charming 
contrast; the even more decoratively 
marked and exquisitely soft “‘ Snow- 
leopard” and the natural French genette, 
whose markings produce a very smart 
striped effect. As to the brilliantly 
coloured dyed furs which were a 
promised sensation, they have been 
practically reserved for the stage wear to 
which alone they were really suited, 
though among smart women who can 
afford to have special furs to match 
different costumes, there is a certain 
favour for moleskin, which has acquired 
soft shades of, say, purple or olive 
green, while fox skins of either navy blue 
or amber, or both colours, combined in 
different skins, in the one stole and 
muff, are admittedly and particularly 
smart without being too startling, though 
the black and white contrast is—as 
always—hard to improve upon. Then 
natural red fox, in its really good 


varieties, has also much to recommend 
it, and it is worth noting that all fox 
furs gain in durability as well as 
decorativeness this season, owing to the 
new way of their making up, and 
wearing, the complete skin being laid 
out flatly and lined with soft crépe de 
Chine or charmeuse, and then being 
slung over one or both shoulders and 
caught together in front, or on one hip, 
by means of stud fasteners attached to 
the paws. 

They are really more protective, too, 
as thus worn, and, of course, there is 
none of the speedy and disfiguring 
rubbing of the edges, which used to 
make the ordinary and doubled fox 
stole a thing of beauty for one season 
only, and therefore a somewhat costly 
possession. 

The snow - leopard skin — artfully 
elongated to enable it to be swathed 
round the hips when desired—is also 
treated in the same way, a lining of 
black or téte de négre chiffon velvet, or 
crépe de Chine being most suitable and 
effective,; though a glint of gold is 
quite permissible here in view of the 
somewhat barbaric beauty of the fur, 
and the manner of its adjustment. 


And when complete skins are not 
used, there is a great favour for scarf 
stoles, so long and wide and soft that 
they have almost the importance and 
protectiveness of a wrap, and can be 
arranged in half-a-dozen different ways 
to suit the mood—and the gown—of the 
moment. 

Moleskin is an ideal fur for this 
particular and picturesque purpose, as 
it is of such satin-soft suppleness, and 
it will sometimes, also, be bordered with 
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fox fur toned to match, and further 
finished with heavy and handsome 
silken tassels which help to weight the 
ends into position. There are distinct 
possibilities,moreover, in the combination 
of seal musquash, leopard skin,and skunk, 
or then again, of broad tail and ermine 
and that same well-wearing skunk, which 
is, indeed, to be heartily recommended 
to every woman who wants her furs to 
be a really good investment. 

In addition to making so many 
lengthy stoles and giant muffs, it is a 
very frequent and always effective 
trimming for coats of seal, musquash, 
or moleskin ; broad tail or pony skin 
contrasts being, indeed, a feature of 
almost every one of the new season’s 
models. Ermine and broad tail form 
one of the most striking—to say nothing 
of the most costly—and seal musquash 
and moleskin the most popular and 
possible for the general wear—and purse. 

The mania for draped effects is 
just as noticeable in furs as in fabrics, 
the majority of the coats having the 
fulness which gives the fashionable width 
and ease to the shoulders, drawn 
inwards eventually and closely at the 
back, and then upwards in front in a 
way which further exaggerates the 
slenderness of the outline from the 
knees downwards. 

The desire to secure and display the 
most fashionable silhouette which tapers 
away to a mere nothing at the ankles 
is, of course, responsible, not only for 
the increasing scantiness and upward 
opening of the dress skirts, but also for 
the curtailment of the fur coats, many 
of which end their career at, or just 
above, the knees, and even those 
which are of full length at the back 
take the prevalent upward curve in 
front. 

The very newest of the new coats 
—is not altogether a_ coat !— this 
apparent contradiction being explained 
when I tell you that, while it is of 
Russian blouse fashioning in front, 
held in closely at the neck with a band 
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of fur, then buttoning down the centre 
and belted in at the waist above a short 
basque, it merges from the centre of 
the sleeves into a sort of cape, or Court 
mantle, which hangs far down the back 
in the most grace-giving fashion. 

Even more clever and _ original— 
because it provides a surprise—is a coat 
made, like the other model, in broad 
tail and skunk, but having the seamless 
width of the back drawn round to the 
front and caught up on the left hip. 
But when, with a touch, this fastening 
is undone, the long coat—as it at first 
appears—is instantly transformed, the 
soft fulness of the straightly-hanging 
folds making a most effective back- 
ground for the figure, and their release 
showing that the coat ends its career 
at the waist in front. 

But whatever the other and differing 
details may be there is always extra- 
ordinary width about the shoulders and 
arms, and a resultant ease of adjustment 
and increasing comfort in wear, which 
make one remember, with something 
of amazement as well as self-pity for 
the past, and congratulation for the 
present, coats of tight-fitting sleeves, 
set into small armholes, when, to get 
into and out of a fur wrap involved 
a lengthy struggle. This is trying to 
one’s temper as to one’s clothes! 

If you have put off your purchase 
of a fur coat, it means that, just when 
you are realising your need of it, you 
have the chance to get it at a most 
exceptionally and helpfully reduced 
price. The long spell of mild weather 
has had its effect on the fur sales, there 
being a bigger stock for clearance and 
therefore bigger bargains than usual. 


RED LETTER DATES AND SALES. 


In fact, this month of January 
is your chance, and the chance of a 


lifetime to get any and all _ furs 
you may need, and some, too, at 
which you had probably thought you 
could only look —and long! including 
those two pictured and beautiful 
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creations which respectively represent and the lower and ‘closely draped 
the most correct and smart fashion in folds of seal musquash, the contrast 
long and short fur coats. In one case of colouring and contour being so par- 
you see the upper width is of moleskin _ ticularly effective, and the skins of such 


picked and beau- 
tiful quality, that 
45 guineas was a 
moderate price to begin 
with, and how much 
more, then, is a_ sale 
price of 36 guineas ! 
: fied As to that short and 
smart affair of natural 
genette, with its collar 
and cuffs of skunk or 
skunk opossum, a con- 
trast between 29 and 
23 guineas asits original 
and reduced prices will 
probably influence your 
selection. And so if 
you want to take per- 
sonal advantage of 
these—and a thousand 
and one other equally 
striking and helpfu 
reductions—— make 
3 note of January 12th 
“to 17th as the red- 
letter dates of 
Harrod’s latest and 
greatest one-week sale, 
which will also give 
you the chance and 
the choice of, for ex- 
= : coney coats at 54 gns.; 
. others in black caracul 
at 64 instead of 124 
guineas; and model 
seal musquash coats of 
the very finest quality 
reduced to 49 guineas; 
natural skunk stoles 
marked down to 10 
guineas (from 15) being 
another of the many 
bargains of the best 
which await you in 
the fur department 


STRIKING FASHIONS AND BARGAINS IN FUR of the great place in 
(at Harrod’s) 
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the Brompton Road, where every other 
item of feminine and fashionable attire 
will also be obtainable on equally and 
specially advantageous terms during that 
one week of wonders. 

And it is also most advisable and, 
‘indeed, necessary that you should make 
‘immediate application at Debenham and 
Freebody’s in Wigmore Street for a copy 
of their sale catalogue in order that you 
‘may have your plan of shopping cam- 
paign all ready mapped out by Monday, 
January 5th, which is the first day of 
‘reduced prices—and of your chance to 
‘make every pound go as far as two, or 
even of four or five, in the case of the 
‘Paris model gowns and wraps which are 
‘marked down quite irrespective of their 
original cost. 

Truly a pleasant prospect, while. if 
this chronicle of furs should have made 
you specially anxious to acquire some 
such things of beauty, I can promise you 
-any number of very special bargains at 
Debenham’s sale. 


THE COMING AND THE TRIUMPH OF THE 
TIELOCKEN.” 


It is a new word to you at the moment, 
this same “ Tielocken,”’ but before long 
it is going to mean much to you, and to 

-become as familiar and popular in the 
_ Sporting world as that other famous name 
of Burberry, with which it is closely 
connected, and which is in itself all- 
sufficient to ensure the immediate atten- 
tion and interest of every sportswoman, 
and sportsman, all the world over, for 
any and every garment it “ hall-marks ”’ 
as perfect. 

So when you know that the novelty 
is named—to give its title in full—‘‘ The 
-Burberry Tielocken Kit,” you will be 
prepared for something very good indeed, 
but still I can safely promise that your 
expectations, however high, will be more 
‘than realised. 

_ For the idea, the happy idea, of the 
“ Tielocken ” coats is to provide double 
‘protection just over the vital parts of 
‘the body where it is most needed, the 
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overlapping fronts keeping the chest and 
legs safeguarded against bitingly cold 
winds or driving rain and sleet, and 
being also a complete protection against 
dust. There is no possibility of these 
fronts blowing open and letting in un- 
welcome draughts and damp, and so for 
motoring, driving, riding, and all sporting 
and travelling wear the new “‘ Tielocken ”’ 
Burberry models are the most perfectly 
protective wraps imaginable or obtain- 
able. 

But as a matter of fact they have 
another and great advantage, inasmuch 
as they dispense with the usual and 
numerous button fastenings, only one of 
these ordinary adjuncts being in evidence 
and use, and their work being done by 
an instantly and easily adjustable belt 
which works by means of a slide buckle, 
guiltless of those prongs which have a 
fatal facility for catching everywhere 
they are not wanted. 

The same perfect principle is applied 
to coats for both men and women, and it 
is difficult to say which of their wearers 
are the better pleased with the simplicity 
and smartness of these coats of comfort, 
though it is certain that the men who 
like to drive their own cars on occasions 
are particularly enthusiastic concerning 
the ‘‘ Tielocken,” inasmuch as while so 
absolutely ‘‘ workmanlike,” it is also 
subtly and smartly distinctive. And 
when the lighter gabardines are used for 
its making the coat can be sufficiently 
full to slip on over even a fur coat, and yet 
never to look in the least clumsy either 
then or when worn alone. 

As to the style of the ‘ Tielocken ”’ 
coats which are dedicated to feminine 
wear, the picture will show you one of 
the longer models of which golfers are 
going to be keenly appreciative, as, in 
addition to the aforementioned advan- 
tages of double protection and easy 
adjustment, their special cut ensures 
ample freedom for the arms for swing and 
follow through. Another variety is 
particularly well adapted to motoring, 
and the shorter jackets as worn with 
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trimly-cut skirts to match, constitute 
a perfect costume for shooting or for 
Winter Sports. 

| Ofcourse, too, it must be quite obvious 
that the “ Tielocken ”’ will make a perfect 
travelling wrap, so that really it is a 
necessity for everyone. There is a book, 
however, to tell you all about it if 
you cannot call in at the Haymarket 
house and see it for yourself, though such 
a call will assuredly be a pleasure, for 
Burberry’s new premises are simply 
superb and as novel in arrangement as 
they are comfortable and effective. 
Moreover, this is one of the few places 
where a woman can take her husband 
shopping with her and be comfortably 
certain that he will not grumble, however 
long he may be kept waiting, for the very 
good reason that he himself will be 
pleasantly occupied downstairs the while 
his wife is making her choice of coat 
or costume—or both—in the show- 
rooms on the first floor, whose many 
great windows are so cleverly treated 
that though the light is always splendid, 
there is never a trying or unbecoming 
glare. 

Though this may seem a small matter 
to some, it will be duly and greatly 
appreciated by the vast majority. 

As to the colour schemes of the 
wonderful display of coats and costumes, 
and hats and scarves and veils, it is 
positively a joy to the eyes, and in fact 
I do not suppose you could ever realise 
till you went to Burberry’s all the 
attractive and artistic possibilities of 
thoroughly practical and weather-proof 
attire. So in case you are not aware 
of it and cannot discover it for yourself at 
the moment, let me give you an instance 
of how exceedingly and exceptionally 
attractive these Burberry creations can 
be. 

Imagine then, please, a perfectly cut 
coat of golden brown fleece, whose 
opening reveals a lining of soft green 
silk, patterned with a deep border of 
tall irises in several shades of mauve ; 
and then again, a soft grey blue fleece, 
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whose lining of the same elusive shade 
is at first quite plain, though, eventually; 
across the bottom, there is a deep and 
deftly interwoven design of black cock 
and bracken, a similar picture—and 
indeed the word is used aright—being 
carried out in another coat, in lovely 
browns and blues, with a cleverly 


” 


THE NEW “‘ 
(at Burberry’ s) 


TIELOCKEN COAT 


suggested sunset effect brightening the: 
bracken. Still again a grey fleece coat 
is provided with a cloud-flecked. blue, 
lining on which dozens of swallows are’ 
shown in full flight, all these most. 
unusual and beautiful linings, making the 
simplest coats most distinctive and | 
attractive. 
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It is at Burberry’s again that you will 
find coats of the real vicuna which 
represents the height of luxurious 
comfort in its exquisitely soft texture 
and wonderful warmth without the 
least weightiness. Naturally, these are 
somewhat costly possessions, but they 
are worth every penny and pound of 
their price, inasmuch as they will be a 
literally life-long joy to their lucky 
possessors, who may further take pride 
in the fact that very few people can 
secure them. 

But, for the matter of that, any and 
every Burberry coat or costume—or 
suit !—will add to the pleasure of life— 
and sports of any kinds—by increasing 
its wearers comfort, as well as 
improving the appearance, and there 
are prices moderate enough to make 
these desirable garments possible for 
everyone. 


| ‘THE CHOICE OF THE WINTER SPORTS 


OUTFIT. 


When in doubt go or send to Gamage’s 
in Holborn. That is advice which 
holds good in most cases and _require- 
ments, but particularly so, perhaps, 
when it comes to the choice of an outfit 
for the Winter Sports ; in proof of which 
statement it is surely only necessary 
to proclaim the famous firm’s appoint- 
ment as “Sporting Outfitters to the 
Alpine Sports Club, Ltd.” 

This fact should indeed influence and 
to their great benefit—a goodly 
number of women—and men too, for 
the matter of that, Gamage’s giving 
an equal share of their space and their 
skill to both, and their special Winter 
Sports catalogue being therefore a most 
helpful guide for any and all members 
of the familv who are being lured away 
from England, home, and—bad weather, 
by the pleasant promise of snow and 
sunshine abroad. 

Not only will its study make sure of 
the most correct and comfortable outfit, 
but it will also help you to save 
money, Gamage’s prices being of a 
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special moderation which has certainly 
helped to make both the firm and all 
kinds of sports increasingly popular. 

For instance, that woollen sports coat 
which is illustrated, and is finished off and 
smartened with a coloured border on the 
fronts, the pockets and the cuffs, costs 
only 15/11 or 21/-, so you can guess 
that all the other accessories of the 
costume are equally and pleasantly 
inexpensive. 

In the pages of that aforementioned 
and very attractive catalogue you can 
see several different designs of that 
cleverly and cosily combined knitted 
hood and scarf (at 7/11, and 10/6), and 
compare it with another knitted hood 
finished off with a little cape, buttoning 
in front-—and quite large enough to 
prevent any cold winds from finding 
their way to the neck between the hood 
and the coat collar. And this is only 5/11. 

As to costumes, Gamage’s have a 
carefully thought out and_ perfectly 
made new model, named the St. Moritz, 
which adapts itself equally well to 
ski-ing and climbing, prices of the 
coat and skirt in specially proofed drills 
and cantoons commencing at 58/6. 
Knickers to match are obtainable from 
17/6, or if breeches are preferred they 
will cost just 3/6 more in every 
case. Another new style _ ski-ing 
costume—the Engadine, which is avail- 
able in the same range of moderate 
price—is made distinctive by the belting 
in of the coat at the waist, and 
then, of course, there is a wonderful 
choice of skirts at any price from 12/11 
to 35/-, and sports coats and jerseys 
galore to give them completion and 
variety. 

One woollen jersey named the 
“ Arosa” is worthy of special enquiry, 
for, to begin with, its collar can be either 
deeply down-turned or fastened high 
and close about the throat, and then 
its prices of 13/6 and 14/6 are a further 
attraction. There is another notable 
new ski jersey (19/6, this) whose 
decorative pattern of alternating checks 
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and stripes blends several bright 
colours which will show up splendidly 
against the snow, the collar again an 
adjustable one, bringing just one softer 
shade near the face, a very becoming 
arrangement. There are caps to 


match, too, at 5/-, so the pretty pair 
will not be at all an 
addition to the outfit. 
Even these few examples of good 
value must make you admit that it 
is a good policy to go to Gamage’s. 


extravagant 


THINGS OF BEAUTY—AND USEFULNESS. 


Even when you first see its portrait 
in the black and white which cannot do 
justice to all its actual charm of 
colouring you will surely recognise it, 
and acclaim it as just exactly what you 
have always been wanting, while, later 
on, when you come to use it—for of 
course you will all buy it at sight !— 
you will realise that it is what yon 
wanted, in absolute perfection. 

For this one small compact and 
decorative thing is qualified to perform 
the duties of envelope and stamp 
’ damper and seal, and does all its work 
equally well, the damping process 
in particular being made so simple 
that you will never be tempted—as 
often happens!—to resort to more 
primitive methods. 

But this, you see, is the most 
ingenious and successful of all, and so 
you are saved all further trouble when 
once you have secured the pretty little 
cone-shaped affair of coloured enamel— 
pink, mauve, amber, blue, green and 
so forth, which when unscrewed from 
the firmly standing silv: r base, filled with 
water, and then fastened up again, is 
ready for immediate and frequent use, 
without any further attention, a very 
fine sprinkler on the end allowing just 
exactly the right amount of moisture 
to escape when it is passed over the 
envelope flap, or the stamp. Then, this 
preliminary operation having been 
completed, the envelope can be finally 
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and firmly sealed by the use in reversed 
form of the same convenient little 
contrivance, the effect being, of course, 
enhanced by the monogram or crest 
engraved on the silver stand and seal. 

That can be done without making 
this latest novelty and necessity at all 


IMPORTANT ITEMS OF THE WINTER SPORTS OUTFIT 
(at Gamage’s) 


expensive, seeing that in its small size 
and with sterling silver mounts it costs 
only 14/-, larger sizes being 18/6 and 
22/6, while in enamel and gold the 
respective prices are {1 Ils. 64d. 
£1 17s. 6d., and two guineas. 
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Wherefore when you have provided 
yourself with one, it might well and 
wisely happen that you invest in several 
others for the benefit of birthday- 
celebrating friends or relatives, any and 
all of whom would assuredly be 
delighted to receive anything so 
thoroughly novel and pretty and prac- 
tical. And so please note that it is an 
exclusive speciality of Elkington’s and 
only to be obtained from 22, Regent 
Street, or their other establishment at 
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lamps to their stock of silver and gold 
and bronzes and jewellery, each one 
being of unique design and made further 
distinctive by the introduction of the 
metallic work in whose treatment they 
are, of course, past-masters. The shades 
are veritable works of art, and are 
hand-painted to repeat the design of the 
china base. Furthermore, all the 
lamps are fitted complete with a 
specially toned silken cord and are 
ready for immediate use in any 
electrically lighted 
room, and as to the 


73, Cheapside, E.C., which is 
so convenient for the City 
man that it is responsible for 
many an anniversary of senti- 
mental significance being re- 


prices, they will I am 
sure come as a most 
pleasant surprise, one 
lovely vase lamp of 
powder blue china 
with a floral device on 
its white medallions, 
richly gilt mounts, 


membered instead of over- 
looked. 

Of course, the Regent Street 
house (just below Piccadilly Circus, be it 
mentioned for the benefit of the country 
cousin) is specially famous and fascinating 
on account of the great size and unique 
shape and arrangement of its showrooms, 
a really wonderful vista opening out 
before you from the first moment that 
you set foot inside this treasure-stored 
place. The display is even more 
eye-arresting than usual just now, 
inasmuch as Elkington’s have just 
added an array of uniquely beautiful 


A NOVELTY AND NECESSITY FOR THE WRITING-DESK 


(at Elkington’s) 


and a golden fringe bordering its hand- 
painted blue shade, being only six guineas. 
Even if you aspire to the capture 


of the elusive ‘Blue Bird,” as a 
permanent occupant and ornament of 
the home, you need only spend {5 on 
that most original lamp (it has, I may 
mention, won Royal notice and 
approval) where the blue porcelain 
parrot, mounted on a rosewood plinth 
is an authentic replica of Kang-He, 
1661—1722. Upheld in the bird’s beak 
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is a shade of Chinese silk, where the same 
wonderful and beautiful.shade of blue 
makes background for a proce sion of 
quaint little figures in tender pinks 
and ambers and greens, a_ bordering 
fringe of gold bullion giving just the 
right finish. 

What a perfect wedding present this 
would make, to be sure—and as there is 


THAT BEAUTIFUL ‘“‘ BLUE BIRD’”’ LAMP 
(ai Elkington’s) 


no escape for anyone from the making 
of such gifts several times every year, 
Elkington’s array of lovely and unique 
lamps should be specially interesting 
and helpful. 

Then just two other examples I must 
give you of the variety of the goods and 
gifts you can get from them, one being 
the daintiest little case of soft, variously 
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coloured leather, fitted with a solid 
gold cigarette holder—and four of the 
very hygienic quills which are so 
frequently used nowadays by smokers 
of both sexes, these quills being made in 
various sizes to take different kinds of 
cigarettes. 

The whole thing costs complete only 
7/6 !—why, it would be worth paying 
that amount just to have Elkington’s 
world-famous name to, as it were, hall- 
mark your gift. 

Next, as an inducement to an expendi- 
ture of £25 instead of 7/6, there is a 
certain circular box of the finest tortoise- 
shell with silver gilt mounts which, when 
closed, is always a thing of beauty, while, 
when the lid is raised and the hinged 
interior fittings opened out, is revealed 
as a most luxuriously complete manicure 
case whose lining of yellow silk tones 
beautifully with the tortoiseshell and 
silver gilt of the fittings. 

So one might go on and on till 
one had filled a volume as large as the 
catalogue, which will come to you post 
free for the asking—and it is worth 
asking for, as it can give you a first 
introduction to any number of other 
novel and desirable things both for 
personal and household adornment and 
use. 

THE ALLURE OF PERFUME. 

An elusive suggestion of first one 
flower and then another; a haunting 
fragrance which, once caught, you long 
to realise again and more fully, so that 
maybe you can learn at last the secret 
of its sweetness; and as you never do, 
it never loses the interest and the charm 
of the mysterious. And all this—and 
much more—is what makes Morny’s 
latest perfume inspiration — ‘‘ Essence 
Mysteriéuse’”’—so entirely enthralling 
and desirable. 

So if you want a delightful new ex- 
perience you should try it forthwith ; it 
will be well worth your personal ex- 
penditure at 201, Regent Street, of the 
12/6 which is the price of the first and 
smallest size bottles whose new and very 
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pretty fan shaping has been devised in 
order to do honour to the new perfume. 
Afterwards, when you want a further 
supply—in order that you may be per- 
manently and pleasurably associated 


'A NEW SHAPED BOTTLE FOR A NEW PERFUME 
(at Morny’s) , 


with this truly most “ alluring ”’ scent— 
you can rely on thoughtful friends and 
relations to provide you with the larger 
bottles at 24/6 and 48/6, which are 
obviously designed for such presentation. 

You must be sure, moreover, to secure 
the soap and sachets and powder and 
bath salts, which are all included in the 
“* Mysteriéuse ”’ series, so that there may 
be no clashing or confusion in the sug- 
gestion of fragrance which you will in 
this way make so delightfully your own 
that it will always be associated with you. 

I can imagine nothing more con- 
ducive to pleasant memories than this 
same “‘ Mysteriéuse ’’ perfume — unless, 
indeed, it be the “‘ June Roses” scent 
which is another of Morny’s speciali- 
ties and successes. In this case there 
can be no possible doubt as to the one 
particular flower whose sweetness has 
been stolen—and such a refreshing 
sweetness it is, too, that no one could 
ever weary of it. 

By the way, if you want to take 
a supply of your favourite scent with 
you on any and all of your travels 
and visits, and to be quite sure that 
there can be no leakage and waste and 
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resulting damage of the other contents 
of case or trunk, you should invest in one 
of Morny’s new travelling scent bottles, 
which are made with a silver screw top 
and enclosed in a solid leather case—and 
all for 27/6. Another ingenious and 
welcome idea of theirs is the putting up 
in the form of compressed tablets cf the 
bath salts which in the ordinary way 
have to be regretfully left behind when 
one leaves home. Now, however, a dozen 
of the little tablets enclosed in a flat box 
and (costing, according to the chosen 
perfume, anything from 1/9 to 3/6), are 
all ready wherever you go, to make just 
so many baths a perfumed delight—to 
say nothing of softening the hardest 
water ; the dusting powder, for use after- 
wards, being also put up most compactly 
and conveniently in pretty tins with 
sprinkler tops. 

So that you need never be deprived 
of all those daintinesses which are one 
of the delights of feminine existence, and 
which, incidentally, make Morny’s one 
of the most fascinating places in London, 
seeing that they are there all brought 
together in a perfectly amazing variety 
and made doubly desirable by all manner 
of decorative accessories, some satin 
finished glass powder bowls in white and 


COMPRESSED BATH SALTS FOR TRAVELLERS 
(at Morny’s) 


delicate pink and mauve being a novelty 
which is already in special favour. 


As OTHERS SEE Us. 


It may not always be an unmixed joy 
to have such a critically clear view of 
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NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


ourselves, but it is often desirable and 
necessary in order that what is thus 
seen may be made as attractive as we 
ourselves could wish. And so women 
are certainly going to be very apprecia- 
tive of the electrically lighted hand- 
mirror which is the very latest addition 
to the equipment and elegancies of the 
modern motor car, in which, of course, 
electrical fitments already play an 
important part. 
- The current is obtainable from the 
same source as the lamps, a push switch 
being fitted in the handle and the whole 
thing indeed being as cleverly con- 
structed and _ beautifully made, as 
everyone who knows anything about 
motors would expect, when C. A. 
Vandervell is proclaimed as the maker. 
So now it is going to be quite easy 
and certain for every woman to arrive 
at her destination, whether it be just 
a dinner party in town, or, the hotel 
which marks the end of a long day’s 
run, looking as immaculate and 
attractive as when she started, such 
knowledge meaning confidence and 
consequent charm, remember. 
Obviously there need never be 
any fear of meeting the sudden blaze 
of light in restaurant or hotel, or theatre, 
when you can, at any moment, study— 
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and improve—your coiffure and your 
complexion in the encircling radiance 
of the new hand-mirror, which, more- 
over, as you may see from its picture, 


AN ELECTRIC HAND-MIRROR FOR THE MOTOR-CAR 


is quite decorative in appearance as 
well as practical in effect ; so it is very 
welcome. 
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For the smoker of delicate palate and 
refined taste, there is undoubtedly to be 
found in tobacco blended by the Corona 
Factory an excellence which is not often 
obtainable. There has long been an un- 
satisfied demand for a smal] straight-shaped 
cigar of the highest grade tobacco which 
this factory employs. This is now supplied 
by what is aptly named by this famous 
Havana House Corona “ Half-a-Corona” 
which they describe as the finest quality 


the Corona Factory produces. They are 
33 inches long and can be obtained wherever 
fine cigars are sold; the price being 65/- 
per 100. The Proprietors of the Corona 
Factory in Havana were the originators of 
the ‘‘Corona” shaped cigar—as they are 
of the “ Half-a-Corona” There is hardly 
a factory in Havana that has not imitated 
these shapes. 


The South Eastern and Chatham Railway 
are issuing cheap return tickets during the 
holiday season from London to Marseilles, 
Hyéres, Cannes, Grasse, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
Mentone, and other stations on the French 
Riviera via Dover-Calais and Folkestone- 
Boulogne, also from London to Brussels. 
For golfing at Le Touquet special arrange- 
ments have been made, and for the Winter 
Sports in Switzerland attention is directed 
to the quickest service from Charing Cross 
which runs every weekday to Bale via Dover, 
Calais and Laon and to Interlaken via 
Delemont. Sleeping Cars from Calais to 
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Bale and Calais to Interlaken have been 
provided. Excursions to Corsica have also 
been arranged by the Dover-Calais and 
Folkestone- Boulogne routes. 


The Pullman Co. Ltd. have just put 
another fine car in the London and Brighton 
Service named “ Princess Margaret.” The 
famous “Southern Belle’’ train to Brighton 
continues to be exceedingly popular. In 
consequence of the shortened journey be- 
tween Dieppe and Paris, the public are 
availing themselves of the Newhaven and 
Dieppe Route in greater numbers. The 
Brighton Company’s new steamers have 
excellent accommodation for the conveyance 
of motor cars between England and the 
Continent. 


The Bibby Line of Steamers sail fort- 
nightly from Liverpool for Marseilles, Egypt, 
Colombo, Rangoon, and Southern India via 
the Suez Canal and return to London. This 
magnificent fleet consists entirely of twin- 
screw steamers, all fitted with bilge keels, 
and specially built for First-class Eastern 
passenger trade. There is not a single 
stateroom without a port or window, giving 
free access to the outside cpen air; they 
are also equipped (east of the Suez Canal) 
with an electric fan, for which no charge is 
made. On all the Bibby Line Steamers 
there are (and always have been) sufficient 
Boats to accommodate every one on board— 
passengers and crew. The Steamers are 
all fitted with six water-tight bulk- 
heads, and have a double bottom through- 
out their entire length, thus providing 
the greatest possible safety in case 
of accident, whether from collision or 
stranding ; while to render danger from fire 
next to impossible, each compartment in 
every hold is fitted with a powerful injector 
(controlled from above deck), by which a 
supply of steam ample to choke and 
extinguish any fire can be at once turned 
on from the main boilers, without involving 
the usual dangerous expedient of removing 
the hatches. Full particulars as to dates 
of sailing, rates, &c., will be sent on 
application to Messrs. Bibby Bros. & Co., 
25, Chapel Street, Liverpool, or 10 and 11, 
Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 


BOXES OF 
ASSORTED 


BOLTS, SCREWS & NUTS 


Special Assortments to Customer’s Specification. 
In various combinations to meet all ordinary requirements, 
Just what you want always at hand. 
EVERY MOTORIST OUGHT TO HAVE ONE, 


For 
Remit == Sample Box. 


KIRBY BANKS SCREW CO., LTD., 


Contractors to the 
WAR — ADMIRALTY, CROWN COLONIES, &c., 
Ibert Screw Works, L Ss. 
icaeoaee in Repetition Work of all kinds in anv Metal. 


THE WORLD-FAMED elus 


the success of 
aw which is undoubtedly due to PIANO 


their Artistic Supremacy, Reliability & Moderate Prices 
SIR HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Ltd., 
Dept. 68, Angelus Hall, Regent House, Regent St., London, W. 


USED in tne ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 


nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & C2 London. /f_your groom 
treats it properly, & according to dir 
ection the harness will a look well,” THE FIELD 
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GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC 


Guaranteed to Cure and Prevent Baldness. Quichiy stops the 
+. falling out. Makes the Hair to grow from t' h 
Baldness is no impediment to a complete cure. 

= who use GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC 
LADI S _luxuriance and beauty 
heir Hi 
in & bate, free Ra post (U.K.), at 2/6, 4,6, and 6/-; 
extri 
And from all Chemists. 
Distributing Agents :— 


n eases of Baldness, age or the duration of the 

for a few months will be charmed with 

GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC FOR LADIES & GENTLEMEN 
The Golden Oil Co., Warwick, England, 
Messrs. BUTLER & CRISPE, 82, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


DAILY SKETCH 


(Colonial 
Edition), 


TO YOUR FRIENDS ABROAD. 


Registered for transmission to Canada by a Post. 


Every NEATLY SOURS FO: 


Friday 


through 
Postage :—To Canada, 1d. om lb. Elsewhere, 1d. for each 4 ozs. 
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Every 
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ISSUES 
ts and Bookstalls. 


EVERY SHAVE A SAFE SHAVE! 


pet the CLEMAK side Safest. 
by side with the safety 
razor offered at a guinea. 
You will then see it is the 
equal of the other razor— 
and costs you 16/- less. 


Then why pay a guinea ? 


Shaves Easiest. 


CLEMAK 5 


NOTE how carefully the 

CLEMAK is made—the 
perfection of every detail— 
the beautiful finish. Look 
at the blade—teel its keen 
cutting edge—no other blade 
could shave your beard more 
easily then that. 


Outlasts all others. 


No dull blades. 


Clemak Razor and Seven 


Blades 


a. 


New Model Set with Twelve 


Blades 


Combination Outfit, Strop- 
ping Machine, Velvet 


Hide Strop 


and Twelve Blades 


with Clemak 
.. 10/6 


OF ALL STORES, 


“Made as well and shaves as well as any 
Guinea Razor” 


CUTLERS, ETC., 
or post-free from 


MAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter St., London. 


SRECKNELL’S 


Distinguished Users of 


ICTOR TYRES. 


(No. 8). The Lord Chief Justice of England, the 
Right Hon. Sir Rufus Isaacs. 

Born 1861, called in 1887, entered Parliament 1904, Solicitor General 1910, 
Attorney General within a year, Lord Chief to-day, the story of Sir Rufus 
Isaacs has been a story of uninterrupted success. Sir Rufus has entered 
into the heritage of greatness that knows neither colour nor creed. In him 
the highest post in law secures its most brilliant servant and a very worthy 
gentleman. Bringing his keen analytical acumen and fine appreciation of 
values to bear upon small things as upon great, Siv Rufus as a motorist 
chose Victory Tyres. 

For motorists possessed of keen appreciation of . 
values ; for motorists who insist upon service and 
reliability ; for motorists who know the difference 
between first cost and cost per mile, the tyres of 

pre-eminent quality are VICTOR TYRES. 


Last advert—(No. 7), H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, K.G., P.C., etc. 


THE MICTOR:.~ TYRE 
(Proprietors of The Challenge Rubber Mills), 
West End Offices & Showrooms, 15, Carteret Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 
Telegrams : “Signature, Vic, London.” Telephone: 2785 V ctoria (3 lines), 


ENGRAVED, AND py E, Hunron & Co., Lirp., Lave, Lonpon, 
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